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Persons srishing to rener t * sur tions to 
FRANK SLIF’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
fer a vor on the Publisher dy sen rin 
names at the earliest convenient moment, besoi'e 


their present subscription expires. 


FRANE LESLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER its (Jv 
oldest established Illustrated Paper in America, 


A NEW FEATURE 
WiTH the current number we present our r 

with a magnificent chromo-lithorraph cartoon por- 
trait of Senator Sumner, by tt istincuished artist 
Matt. Morgan. This is only the first of a series of 
similar portraits of prominent Americans which wi 
shal! issue from time to time, without increasing the 
This being an entirely new fea- 
and involving great 
by the 


price of the paper 
ture in American journalism, 
expense, We trust that it will be appreciated 
public. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE LADIES, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Lady’s Journal. 


THE SPRING FASHIONS 


Now publishing in Fraxx Lesure’s Lapy's 
JOURNAL are more complete then are published in 
any other periodical. 

With No. 22 was presented a beautiful Chromo- 
Lithograph, and in the same issue was commenced 
a new Serial Story, entitled “ King Cophetua; or, 
Ruby North's Lovers.” To the large number of 
the present readers of the Lapy's Journau we 


” 


need not state that this new story wi ontinue of 


marvelous interest, for the excellencies of all thi 
/ 


} 


them; but to such as have not as vet become sube | 


scribers to this weeklu, we recommend the new 


sertal story as one that will interest and delight its 
readers to no small ertent 

The Lany's Jovurnat stands pre-eminent! 
alone im ali its brilliar th ttures, First of all mai 
he mentioned its 

LARGE FASHION AND PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

With each number is given away a Diagram, 
with er] lanat ms, cenahling any lady to cut he 
own patterns. 

A Supplement of a Colored Fashion Plate is 
given monthly. 
Its spicy and gossipy articles, its brilliant 


; 4° o ) , 
stories, its excellent humorous illustrations and art 


pictures, combine to make Frank LEsure's Lapy's 
Jounnat a lady's paper in every sense of the word 


THE MILITARY RING 
Nf UCH has been said of late concerning 
V that clique of staff-officers which the 
+~'4 President of the United States has col- 
lected, or permitted to gather about his Ad- 
ministration, as barnacles gather on the ship’s 
bottom, called ‘‘The Military Ring.” 

And we wish it understood, in what we 
may have to say now, and hereafter, of the 
shortcomings of Grant’s Administration, and 
of the delinquencies and obvious usurpations 
of the Ring, that we do not underrate the 
patriotism of the soldiers of high or low de- 
gree who gave their services to the Republic. 

We have spoken of this as a Ring of staff- 
officers ; not that we would make a distinction 
between the line and staff of the army, but for 


the reason that this particular Ring happens | 


to be mostly, if not entirely, composed of men 
who served on Grant's statf in the last war. 
And, considering the circumstances attend- 
ing its origin and gradual usurpation of gov- 
erning power—that is to say, as governing is 


understood by Grant, to wit, the holding of | 
office, as a legacy or inheritanec—it is very ob- | 





vious why none but staff-officers have ever 
been admitted to the financially profitabk 
manipulations of this aggregation of traflicking 
patriots. 

General Slocum, for instance, 


Ringer, 
Yee, athdy Nem Lis pereouai inclinations, 


could not be a 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


which are un 

ng leech, he was a fi hter; and your 
iters had no time r plunder, ar re not 
the way of getting into the plundering line 

when the fighting was over 

He fought the first two years and a half 
the war in the Sixth Army Corps—where con- 
tracting was not extensively practiced—and 
went West, and fought with Sherman to the 
end. 

Then, this fighter, with his staff, returned to 
civil life. 

There was no other alternative. 

The rebellion had been crushed, and beyond 
that, your fighter could only see the labors 
and duties of his former life. 

But it was far otherwise with those stafl- 
officers who constitute this ling. 

They had no idea of taking up any of the 
legitimate pursuits of civil life, for they were 
soldiers by profession. 

And, as the staff invariably reflects the 
opinions and principles of the general com- 
| manding, when Grant had been elected to the 

Presidency, which he regarded as an estate in- 
herited, rather than as an exalted trust, of 
course his staff came to be of the opinion that 
they ought to be joint legatees with their prin- 
cipal, as they claimed to have shared with him 
those privations and hardships which the in- 





| heritance was evidently intended to cover; and 


they set about to divide the property, each 
according to his assumed merits and neces- 
sities. 


And the Ringers made much profitable pro- 


they were admirably suited by nature to the 
business, and because of their experience in 
that line during the war. 

You know, it is the common belief tha this 


mishes and hattles which form the basis of 
Grant’s former greatness. 
It is true of some of them. 


like those of the public pap-! And will ye deny, ye ardent defend 


| 
| 


eress in their nefarious traffic, both because | 


staff participated with him in all those skir- | 


|} that 


General Rawlins saw much, if not all, of the | 


rough-and-tumble of the field ; and, for that 
matter, furnished the brain basis of most of 
Grant’s campaigns. 


But while Grant and Rawlins were pegging 


away at the enemy in front, Babcock and | 


Porter were just as indusiriously, and rather | , . : ; 
J ~. | call in their present issue, and replace it by 


more arduously, pitching into beef-and-bread 
contracts in the rear. 


And Babcock, as a contract-fighter, was | 


known to combine all the dash of Rawlins 
with all the dogged persistency of Grant. 

And with the assistance of such of his rela- 
tives and friends as had not gone to the front, 
he made something of a success of it. 

General Rawlins died poor, very poor. In- 
deed, it was related of him, that when he went 
to Washington to take charge of the War De- 
partment, he was unable to furnish himself 
with proper clothing. Whereas Babcock, who 
is of a vigorous mercantile turn of mind, had 
his mess with Porter and the sutler Colonel 
Leet, which was a mess of such large meat 
and wine proportions, that Leet had to call on 
the New York Custom House to help him out 


are. 


with his 





sh 
Neither Porter or Babcock had any more in- 


| come from outside sources than General Raw- 


| lins ; their pay was not so large. 


And it is 
difficult to account for the poverty of General 


Rawlins and the decent affluence of Porter, | 
Babcock and Leet, unless you take into con- | 


sideration the two kinds of fighting they 
followed. ‘i 

For there is not a commissary’s clerk who 
survived that war—and dead men of that grade 
were scarcer than dead mules—but will tell you 


it is pleasanter by far, and more profitable, to | 
superintend the killing of Northern cattle than | 


Southern men. 

How do you suppose, gentle taxpayer, that 
Brigadier-General Badeau came to be ap- 
pointed Consul-General at London—the most 
lucrative foreign position inherited by Grant 
anc his staff? 

He was not an extensive producer of orphans 
on the battle-field. 

He never killed but one man, and then he 
used, not the sword, but the pen, and carefully 
preserved his victim in a bottle for the admira- 
tion of future ages. 

How do you suppose Orville—the veracious 
—came to be selected for the diplomatic duties 
of the proposed Santo Domingo acquisition ? 

Was there no member of the State Depart- 
ment, no public men of experience in such 
matters, whose services could be secured ? 

Where had he learned those lessons of dip- 





lomacy which were to be employed in the 
| extension of the public domain ? 

In the history of what other Administration 
do you find it recorded that a mere boy under- 
strapper has sailed the seas over in Govern- 
ment vessels, with his flippant covenants of 
the President of the United States, and his 
leases of foreign waters, as if he were the Re- 


| taminating and destroying life. 





public, and the public treasury his private | 


purse ? 
How do you suppose General Pleasanton 
mid have secured the appointment of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue but for the 
Assistance of that other stafioffiicer and con 
| spienauns Minger, Genoral fngalle! 





this immaculate Administration, that Pleasan- 


+ 
W li t 


ton would have been Commissioner still, bu 
for his retusal to yield to the Ingalls dictation 
in the matter of the a tment of the tax of 
the New York Central Railway ? 

Mr. Boutwell killed Pleasanton, the Ringers 
will teli you. So he did. 

But he had not been permitted to kill him, 
if Pleasanton had not kicked out of the King 
traces. 

Why did he not kill the rapacious Leet? 

Mr. A. T. Stewart thought he was fit to kill 


nearly two years since. 

But he lives—a credit to White House Ring 
society—the slyest, shrewdest Ringer ot them 
all. 


And we cannot add any stronger or better 
testimony against this Ring, which rules and 
robs this land to an extent unknown before, 
than this we give below—the testimony of a 
man whose patriotism and bravery no one 
y and 





dared question in war, and whose probii 





scrupulous honesty not even the Ringers dare 
question in peace : 

“If a cilizen would pay his respects to the chief 
magistrate, he must fir t pass in review at the White 
House before three or four brigadier-gencrais. If we 
desire to negotiate for the purchase of an islind in 
the sea, the negotiation mnust be carried o: a briga 
dier-general, If the merchants of New York wish 

torage for their goods, they must go to a colone! of | 
the staff. We can hardly pass a bill through Congress | 
without th tat least of a ficid-oflicer. 

“For the good of the countrs, and particularly for 
the good of the army, I would in this respect giadly 
see a return to old customs, I believe a majority of 
our officers symrathize with me in this desire, and 
the few who seek preferment by becoming violent 
partisans would do well to bear it in mind that while 





military men hold positions for life, a political pariy 
in our country can at best hold power but for a few 
brief years. The military gentlemen who, by reason 
of their zea! in behalf of a political pariy, are basking 
in the sunshine of official favor, should remember 


‘Though the milis of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.’ 


CONTAGIOUS CURRENCY. 
TY\HERE is now before Congress a bill pend- 


ing, the result of which will be to cause the 
national banks of the United States to 


new bills. 

There is no proposition now before that 
body which so warmly commends itself to the 
great mass of the people. The currency of 
the country is now mainly the bills of these 
national banks, which bear date from 1861 and 
1865, and most of them have been in circula- 
tion for many years. The result is, that they 
are generally exceedingly soiled, offensive to 
the senses, and injurious to the health. Many 
of them have been handled by persons engaged 
in the filthiest employments, to say nothing of 
the comparatively clean hands of blacksmiths, 
butchers, fishmen, rag and fat-collectors. But 
worse than this, they are saturated with dis- 
eases of various kinds; measles, itch, and 
more especially smallpox, are materially 
spread by the bank-bill passing, thus impreg- 
nated, from hand to hand, and from city to 
country. ‘The farmer who sends his chickens 
and corn to market is badly repaid by a 
bunch of greasy bills, which bear with them 
these foul maladies. 

It is stated by competent medical men to 
be a received opinion that the present small- 
pox epidemic is in no little degree advanced, 
if not caused, by the public inoculation through 
infected bank-bills. Every man in the small- 
pox hospitals pays for his board, luxuries, 
carriage-hire, and his thousand little expenses, 
by a porous paper bill, passing through his 
hands even when issuing disease through 
every pore. When our circulation was metal- 
lic, such accidents were possibilities, not neces- 
sities; and these bills are never redeemed by 
the national banks, but go on indefinitely, con- 


It is a comparatively small matter to say that 
these bills are, many of them, so tattered and 
mutilated as to be very suggestive of the rags 
from which they were created. Little by little 
they wear away, until a time comes when some 





sharp one suggests that an eighth or a quarter 
is gone, and this loss falls—not upon the bank 
that has issued it, and who should have been 
compelled to redeem it years ago and supply 
its place by a fresh bill—but the loss falls upon 
the last holder. This one is generally among 
the poorest class in the country. The rich 
man will refuse such a bill from his debtor. 





It is the day-laborer and .he poor washer- 
woman—the dependent 0 receives his 
wage like a charity, and who is supposed not 
to be too particular, or who is too ignorant to 
know better. 

In cities there are some clean bills. The 
hnsband strives hard to furnish his wife with 
clean money for shopping ; but in the country, | 
money of every kind is so scarce, that the farmer 
is glad enough to take any bill for his products, 
but when he goes to pay off his morteage or its | 


| interest, then he has to make up the loss. 


So great is the demand for ‘clean money,” 
that any city bank might indetinitely increase 
ita cirenlation by declaring itself ready to ew 
change new money for eld, We eall upd 





Congress to pass an act compelling the national 

ks to call in their notes tor a re-issue every 
two or three years ; to form a bnr an in every 
large city here clean movuey may be de- 
manded for dirty and diseased bills. There is 





more disease engendered by bad bills than by 
bad meats in our markets. ‘Lhe oflicer shonld 
be compelled to exchanve and burn all the 
money paid out at Blackwell's Island Smallpox 
Hospital. Would it not be cheaper to prevent 
the smallpox by destroying this method of 
public inoculation than by general vaccination, 
which is now so loudly called for with the 
newspaper headings of the ‘‘ Great increase of 
this fatal epidemic !” 

It is impossible otherwise to account for the 
fact that this loathsome disease is now so 


| prevalent, in the country as well as the citie 


throughout Europe as well as America, except 
by the fact that there was never betore such a 
volume of paper currency so repidly circulat- 
ing all over the world from man to man. 

This necessity we admit, but its evils can he 
mitigated. We at least can have a fresh circu- 
lation, as of the United States Treasury notes 
and the fractional postal currency, which are 
constantly canceled and renewed. 

It is bad enough to think that these rags 
were once the refuse clothing of the vilest and 

] 


| worst of Italian lazaroni and filthy Asiatics 


and Africans — perhaps the exhumed cere- 
ments of Egyptian mummies—but let us at least 
think that water, soda and chlorine bave since 
purified them, and not that they are foul and 
noisome with recent abominations. 


CERTAINLY ON A STABLE* 
FOUNDATION. 
| 7 E have had occasion lately to comment 
very freely on the shaky condition of 
our State Department, but a reveiation 
just made compels us to admit that it is cer 
tainly based upon a stable foundation ! 

Our Lenten Secretary of State, in asking, 
like Oliver Twist, ‘‘ for more,” in the shape of 
$1,000,000 appropriation for the construction 
of the new Department building, for which a 
half-million appropriation has been made al- 
ready for the coming fiscal year, submits the 
architect’s statements in relation to the pro- 
gress already made. 

The architect, unfortunately, being one of 
those persons disapproved of by the astute 
Talleyrand as having ‘‘too much zeal,” does 
not confine himself to facts and figures and 
measurements, but tries to whitewash the 
Seneca Stone Job as well, as the ‘‘best and 
cheapest ” material on which houses as well as 
officials may be built up. Tke Seneca Stone 
Ring, with its Presidential head, will doubt- 
less give small thanks to the superserviceable 
architect who calls attention to those material 
interests, about which silence were more dis- 
creet than speech. But it is evident that 
the architect has a fellow-fecling for these 
brother-architects—of their own fortunes at 
public expense. 

But this is not the most instructive and 
curious point contained in this report of the 
expansive architect of the new Department 
building. 

In it we find the extraordinary confession, that 
out of the sum appropriated by Congress for the con- 
struction of a State Department building, twenty- 
seven thousand dollars had been taken to build a 
stable for the President's horses, adjoining the 
President’s mansion. If this be not putting 
the State Department on a stable foundation, 
we do not know how that feat could be more 
skillfully accomplished 

Since the days of the Roman Emperor who 
made his horse a Consul, and fed him from a 
golden manger, we know of no such honors 
paid or public expenses incurred for the noble 
animal in which our President, like Caligula, 
finds his most congenial associate. But captious 
or cynical public servants, such as Schurz or 
Trumbull, who are old-fashioned in their 
notions, may ask by what or whose authority 
this stable foundation has been laid, and sar- 
castically intimate, that although longer-eared 
animals than the horse may be lodged and fed 
within the precincts of the Department of 
State, yet therein can be found no warrant to 
convert the meditated building, even in part, 
into on actual horse-stable. 

We venture on this suggestion with fear and 
trembling, lest Frank Lesiir’s InuusTrateD 
NEWSPAPER may be put under the ban for the 
new crime of incivism, devised by Senator 
Conkling, as applicable to all who ask imperti- 
nent questions and demand investigation into 
the acts of our so-called public servants, but 
actual masters, 2t the White House, under the 
revival of exploded and forgotten alien and 
sedition laws. But the theme is a terribly 
tempting and suggestive one to a caricaturist 
as well, ” 


FORLED BY A WOMAN AT LAST. 
PPiHE Tichborne ease, one of the most re- 
rkable in legal annals, has just closed 

yy the utter rout of the claimant, and 
nis indictment for perjury. 


This ease, whieh las been running for the 
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mense interest all over the world, has turned 
simply on a question of identity. The plain- 
tiff claimed to be the long-lost heir of Tich- 
borne, who, like Byron’s Lara, had disappeared 
for more than twenty years, and was supposed 
to be dead. 

The defendants, who are in possession of the 
property, an old and valuable one, dating back 


to the days of the Conqueror, insisted that the | 


claimant was an impostor, who had known the 
true heir in Australia and South America. and 
thus gained the information by which he was 
enabled to personate him, there being in addi- 
tion some personal resemblance between the 
two. 

In a late number of Frank Lestrre’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER we gave a picture of the 
butcher’s shop in Australia, which the pre- 
tended baronet left to institute this suit for the 
recovery of the title and estates of the 'Tich- 
borne family. 

For months past the highest legal talent has 
been arrayed on both sides of this truly dra- 
matic trial, and public opinion has been so 
equally divided as to render the result very un- 
certain. : 

As a proof of the impression in his favor, we 
may cite the fact that the enormous expenses 
oi the trial have been met by the issue of 
bonds by the plaintiff, which, of course, would 
be valueless in the result of his losing. Yet, 
until now, he has found no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them. 

The mother declared the man to be her long- 
lost son; the old friends were about equally 
divided,in opinion ; but a cousin and old lady- 
love of the true Roger Tichborne, and whose 
character this-man assailed, denied his iden- 
tity from the first moment, and has done more 
to discredit and defeat the claimant than ull 
the lawyers and all the witnesses put together. 

This lady, Mrs. Radcliffe, a very beautiful 
woman, once the ‘‘cousin Katie” of Tich- 
borne, but now the mother of several children, 
a lady of unblemished character, declares the 
man not to be her cousin Roger, and has ad- 
duced such proofs as to make it certain, unless 
she has perjured herself. 

She swore that Roger Tichborne, her 
cousin, to whom she was engaged, left Tich- 
borne on the 11th February, 1852, and that she 
had never seen him since. He then gave her 
some written papers, acknowledging their 
engagement, and making a pledge of total 
abstinence, 

She swore that the statements made by the 
claimant were untrue, and that he was ignorant 
of many circumstances the true Roger must 
have remembered. She further testified to 
certain tattoo-marks which the true Roger had, | 
and the claimant had not, and pointed out 
marked differences of personal appearance 
which the lapse even of twenty years could 
not have caused, being structural differences. 

She swore that she was perfectly certain the 
man was not her cousin Roger. 

The two Mr. Seymours, members of Par- 
liament, and well-known English gentlemen, 
uncles of Roger Tichborne, who had known 
him well, sustained the opinion of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and swear they have not the slightest 
doubt he is an impostor. 

Supported thus, the lady’s testimony, which 
otherwise might have been imputed to a desire 
to save her own character from the imputa- 
tions this man had cast upon it, seems 
overwhelming. 

The cable tells us that the suit has failed, 
but as yet we have not the particulars. Cer- 
tain it is—and curious as certain—that the 
first unraveling of this twisted skein is due to 
the hands of a woman. 

In all the long catalogue of legal frauds 
and false personations, if this be proven to be 
another, there is none more audacious, more 
ingenious, nor more nearly successful, than 
this Tichborne case, which must ever rank 
among the ‘‘ causes célébres” of English Juris- 
prudence. 

Nothing but the defects of the impostor’s 
early education and early training seems to 
have stood between himself and success. But 
these instilled suspicions which aided in 
accumulating the crushing weight of the testi- 
mony of the one human being who, even 
more than his mother, had the right to judge 
of his identity. 

Take it for all in all, a stranger case never 
was presented for the decision of judge and 
jury than this. 


LETTERS FROM JUNIUS. 
RE-ELECTION OF GENERAL GRANT. 
No. I. 

NY adopting the subjoined signature, I aspire 
to its spirit, not its style. 


This writer is a Republican, well known to the 
editor of this journal. He writes neither for pay, nor 








for the hope of profit, nor for notoriety. If he can do | 


a political good by a sincere endeavor, his reward will 
be complete. 

These numbers will be leveled against the re-election 
of General Grant. His partisan re-nomination, I 
fear, is a foregone conclusion of the office-holders. 


If what the writer says shall fail to successfully 








FRANK 


| When J, with thousands of others, went vigorously 
for the election of President Grant for his present 
terni, I was impelled by the force of circumstances. 
Loyalists had then no alternative, in that condition of 
chaos, but to yield the blood-bought successes of the 
r to an uncertain, and what looked to be a disas 
| trous, fate, or to commit these to the care and guar- 
| dianship of the most lucky soldier, and th: most 
| popular, that the Union side of the horrid struggle 
had developed. All of us went into that campaign in 
the same doubtful spirit. Neither leaders nor people 
felt any personal magnetism from the man, Nothing 
but the result of the war—no fire in General @) ant’s 
words, no marked brilliancy in his conduct—inuspired 
anybody. The fight was simply for the Cause. His 
} Selection was one of hard necessity to a thinker who 





| had read enough and scen enough to know the fact 
| that, to place a delicate constitutional government 


like ours under the care of a willful soldier, was to 


| chance a hazardous and abnormal condition. Be- 


sides, outside of his war record, I was then, like all 
the rest of us, in the same perfect ignorance that we 
are in now as to who General Grant is. He has no 
more figured in our history, antecedent to the war, 
than has Julius Cesar. Who he is, except as one of 
many fortunate generals, and as the lucky one who 
crushed the shell of the collapsed rebellion, I even 
now have no sort of knowledge. Who knows his re- 
cord? unless that small part of his life that has been 
exhumed in connection with the Mexican War, in 


| which, it seems, he was a lieutenant? But the then 


Presidential position was peculiar. The murder of 
Mr. Lincoln, and the perverseness and want of tact 

isplayed by Andrew Johnson, left the chaotic state 
of the country no choice but to commit ourselves to 
the reactionary nonsense promulgated by him, and to 
the bad record made by Governor Seymour during the 
war, and by Mr. Blair’s most intolerable Letter, or to 
risk the chances of the purity and statesmanship of 
the Unknown. 

The Unknown was elected, Elected an abnormality 
under the spirit of our Government, which abhors 
mere military rule. He was abnormally selected, in 
abnormal times, which seemed to demand a short 
interregnum of almost absolute government. Wedid 
not adopt him as a monarch, nor vow to perpetuate 
his dynasty as an emperor ; nor did we imagine that 
we were surrendering the life, sou!, o! ‘cct and aim of 
the Republican Party, founded by men like Greeley 
and Sumner, and Corwin and Trumbull, and Lin- 
coln and Davis, to the sole will of General Grant, 
or to that of any one man. 

Concede to President Grant, during the past four 
years, good motives and good resolutions—without 
knowledge and experience in civil government, of 
themselves, these, however good, are as valueless to 
the public as are the prescriptions of amiable quack 
doctors, We cannot afford to be killed by good inten- 
tions. We cannot submit that our newly-baptized 
NATION, because it has rid itself by the war of the 
dangerous nonsense of extreme State Right doc- 
trines, shall therefore plunge into the estate of Rome 
when Cesar had a Senate at his feet, and when, to 
oppose Cesar, was held by his minions as opposition 
to, and conspiracy against, the Commonwealth. 

My first objection to the re-election of General 
Grant is, that the necessity for a mere military rule 
has ceased to exist; and that his abilities, if not mili- 
tary, amount to nothing discernible above those of 
the masses of men. In his promotion he has had his 











full reward, under @ republican government. We are ; 


not @ warlike nation, with the gates of Janus, who 
worship war and its heroes. On the contrary, we see 
destruction to our liberties in the cultivation of such 
a spirit ; whose effects are now seen in the force and 
fraud which, through the agency of the office-holders 
and the mere tools of the President, have recklessly, au- 
daciously and without any liberal or fair consultation, 
forced the re-nomination of General Grant upon the 
Philadelphia Convention, manifestly against the will 
of the older and better soldiers of the party; men 
known—as President Grant is not—to the American 
record, aS Republicans, statesmen, politicians and 
publicists. During his Presidential term, General 
Grant’s policy has resolved itself into coNecting taxes, 
forcing the payment of the war debt, the adoption of 
a dubious arbitration in the Alabama matter, an 
amiable Indian policy, a clamor against Ku-Klux, 
and the suggestion of Santo Domingo. I am not dis- 
posed to debate these matters ; but every one of them 
is merely ministerial and commonplace. Anybody 
can collect taxes, or accede to an arbitration, or plan 
a foreign acquisition, or wield the force of a State 
placed under his control. Overtopping and over- 
shadowing all these matters of policy has been His 
Will, as seen in a military bureaucracy, which he 
has ruled by simple despotisu:. All the departments 
of the Government have been pigeon-holed and con- 
trolled—even to the abasement of his partisans in the 
U. S. Senate—by his personal will. Who else but 
himself has had an independent will in his Govern- 
ment, who has not been elther sacrificed or de- 
nounced by his retainers? The insult to Senator 
Sumner as Chairman of the Foreign Committee, to 
Secretary Cox, and the ribaldry which the Adminis- 
tration journals are now heaping on the heads of 
Schurz, Greeley, Trumbull and such men, partially 
answer the above question ; while the flat docility of 
Senators Morton and Conkling mantles one’s cheeks 
with blushes. At the outset he disposed of the sub- 
stantial features of the Tenure of Office Act; and, 
could he have had full swing, he would have re- 
pealed a law to secure a favorite as Secretary of the 
Treasury. In all his appointments he has dabdiled 
on in the same personal, willful, narrow and impe- 
rious way, until the honest sense of the country cannot 
fail to see that General Grant prefers money, re 
tainers (vassals of his will) and aristocracy over in- 
dependent thinkers, hard work and democratic duty. 

Around the President is a personal political family 
and Military Ring, outside of which he seldom peeps. 
If he travels he awakens no enthusiasm, but is re- 
served and almost sodden in his intercourse with the 
masses, whom he seems to regard, as the general does 
his file, as mere machines. His main civic adviser is 
Governor Morton—a recent convert from Andrew 
Johnson—whose sole Senatorial power (has he any 
other ?) is parely sectional and partisan ; for he seems 
to know nothing outside of charging upon the Democ- 
racy of 1864, and on the ghost of the now rotten re- 
bellion. This Senator keeps himself hoarse with 
discordant sectional brawling, and in denuncia- 
tions of all Republicans who do not worship General 
Grant. Alas! how pitifully true is this! Outside of 
this influence, General Grant is obviously in the hands 
of the Monetary and Military Rings. His example 
and tastes are those never before illustrated by an 
American President—for horses, luxury, watering- 
places, presents, nepotism, and a perfect disregard 
of what the public think of such matters, 

These things grow naturally out of the narrow 


address the reason of his readers, he will surely fail; | character of a military man suddenly plucked from 
for all passion, demagogism, claptrap and (offensive) | obscurity and thrust into fame and power by the 
personality shall be studiously avoided, j 


force of the rude elament of war. It is not to be 
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wondered at, therefore, that General Grant has pro 
gressed so far as to declare himself the party, amd te 
control (as he has done) its machinery by force, 
bribery, fraud and terror; to announce, through his 
satellites, that deserters from fim are conspirators 
and traiiors, Who must be shot down. All this is 
natural to General Grant, who plans a political cam- 
paign for the succession as he would a military one. 

Shall we go on at this rate, or shall the conserva- 
tive sense of Republicans admit that there are other 
men entitled to gratitude, confidence and regard in 


the Republican Party, as weil as this Man of Yester 
day, who has supped full of honors and rewards, 
Do our wide bounds contain but one man? Is this 
to be the ‘“‘Jame and impotent conclusion” of that 
great Republican Party whose mission is to restore, 


to pacify, to build up from the wreck of war, and to 


develop @ grand statesmanship out of the appealing | 


and almost helpless interests, now drifting at the 
mercy of wind and tide? 

Is the Philadelphia Convention to register a des- 
potic decree? 

Shall the masses at Cincinnati give the order to 
Halt ! 

I cannot conclude this number without a remark on 
the conduct of the Administration proper in regard to 
the investigation progressing as to the Sale of Arms. 


Whether or not the investigation shall result in honor 


or shame to the War Office, is it not monstious that 
an Administration should seek, by threats and defa- 
mation, to prevent the American Senate from an ex- 
amination into such a proceeding? In no one point 
has the Executive branch exhibited a more imperi- 
ous and dangerous feature than it has in this. 
JUNIUS. 


NEW YORK FOR THE CINCINNATI 
CONVENTION. 
CALL FOR THE LIBERAL CONVENTION, 


To COLONEL WILLIAM M. GROSVENOR, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Liberal Republican 
Convention af Missouri, Washington, D. C. 


Str: We, Republicans of New York, wish to 
express our concurrence in the principles lately set 
forth by the Liberal Republicans of Missouri. 

We make this departure from the ordinary methods 
of party action from a deep conviction that the 
organization to which we belong is under the control 
of those who will use it chiefly for personal purposes, 
and obstruct a free expression of opinion upon the 
important matters which the gentlemen whom you 
represent have laid before the people of tae United 
States, 

We believe that the time has come when the po- 
litical offenses of the past should be pardoned ; that 
all citizens should be protected in the enjoyment of 
the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution ; 
that Federal! taxation should be imposed for revenue, 
and so adjusted as to make the burden upon the in- 
dustry of the country as light as possible; that a 
reform in the Civil Service should be made which 
will relieve political action from the influence of offi- 
cial patronage ; that the right of local self-govern- 
ment, the foundation of American freedom, should 
be reasserted, and the encroachments of Federal 
power checked ; and we also believe that at this time 
a special duty rests upon the people to do away with 
corruption in office. 


The exposures recently made in this State have | 


brought to light evils which are not confined to one 
party, nor to a single locality, and disclose dangers 
more formidable than any which the Republic has yet 
encountered. 

With the hope that the movement begun in Mis 
souri may spread through all the States, and influence 
every political party, we accept the invitation to meet 
in National Mass Convention at the city of Cincinnati 
on the first Wednesday of May next, and we invit« 
all Republicans of New York who agree witn us to 
co-operate in our action. 


HENRY R. SELDEN, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
FRED’K A. CONKLING, 
WM. DORSHEIMER, WALDO HUTCHINS, 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, HIRAM BARNEY, 
SIGISMUND KAUFMANN E, G. SQUIER, 
E. KRACKOWIZER, FREEMAN J. FITHIAN, 
IRA 0, MILLER, GEORGE P, BRADFORD, 
EDWIN R. REYNOLDS, BENJAMIN A. WILLIS, 
WILLIAM H. BRIGGS, HORACE BEMIS, 

LOUIS LOWENTHAL. 


CHARLES W. GODARD, 
HENRY D. LLOYD, 
WM. W. GOODRICH, 
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Rat Hunt inthe Sewers of Paris. 


The sewers of Paris are constructed on a grand | 


scale, so large, that large parties of curious visitors 
frequently make tours through them. The only per- 
manent inhabitants of these lower regions are the 
rats, which exist here in abundance. Occasionally 
some dog-fancier indulges in the sport of introducing, 
a few terriers through the gratings which are placed 
at the interseciions, and then, with the aid of a 
lantern, through the opening a lively scene is wit- 
nessed, and the powers of the dogs thoroughiy tested. 


The National Thanksgiving in Eng- 
land.—Floral Pavilion in New Oxford 
Street, London—Children Singing ** God 
Save the Queen.” 


One of the finest displays in London during the late 
thanksgiving demonstration, was the Bloomsbury 
Pavilion, near Mudie’s Library, at the junction of 
Museum, Hart, and New Oxford Streets. It was put 
up at the expense of the united parishes of St. George 
and St. Giles, the committee having been disappointed 
of finding constructors to undertake the ©: °°" ofa 
triumphal arch. It was of circular form, «ud large 
enough for the accommodation of thirty members of 
the 37th Middlesex Volunteer brass band. This 
pavilion was constructed by Mr. Simpson, cf Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, from designs by Mr. Peacock, 
architect. Its adornment with foliage and flowers 
was furnished by Mr. Blan’, who decorated the whole 
line of street with floral festoons. 

As the royal carriages started from Buckingham 
Palace they were first greeted, on coming out of the 
courtyard, by many thousand children of the charity- 
schools and Sunday-schools in London and its neigh- 
borhood. These boys and girls, under the care of 
their school-teachers, were collected in the bay of the 
Green Park railings, close to the palace, by an 
arrangement made between Mr. G. W. Martin, their 
musical-dirctor, and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
They sang the National Anthem as the Queen and the 
Prince and Princess went by, at the outset of the pro- 
cession, and waited three hours and a half, till the 
procession returned down Constitution Hill, when 
they sang the new Thanksgiving Hymn, specially 
composed by Mr. Martin. It may here be mentioned 
tnat similar performances of hymns by school-children 
took place at St. Mary’s Church, in the Strand, on the 
Holborn Viaduct, and at the triumphal arch in Regent 
Circus, 

The End of the Tichborne Case. 


On the 103d day of this famous trial, it came to a sud- 
den termination. The jury having declared themselves 
satisfled with the proofs already brought forward by 
the defendant’s counsel, a nonsuit was agreed to by the 
counsel for the plaintiff, who was the person calling 
himself Sir Roger Tichborne, and claiming the 
estate. The Lord Chief Justice then ordered that 
person to be committed for trial on a charge of per. 
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jury, and issued a warrant for his arrest. Immedi- 
ately after the rising of the Court ai Westminster 
Hall, Mr. Superintendent Williamson, the heal of the 
metropolitan detective police force, accourpemied by 
Inspector Clarke and two other officers, went to the 
Waterloo Hotel, in Jermyn Street, and there arrested 
the claimant. They fotind him in a sitting-room, 
which he had occt/piert there forsome time. He was 
joined after the arrival of the officers by one of the 
firm of solicitors by whem his case has been con- 
ducted, and by a fr.end—a gentleman of some posi- 
tion. ‘The superintendent tokt him that is would be 
his duty to apprehend him on a charge of willfm and 
corrupt perjury, committed in the trx:} ef the suit of 
“ Tichborne vy. |.ushington,” at Westminster. Bailin 
£10,000 not being given, he was taken into custody. 
He and the superintendent went to Newgate in the 
claimant’s own brough«m, and the other detectives 
| followed in & cab. ‘there was very little stir at the 
| hotel or in the neighborhocd, and it was not unti} the 
carriage reached Ludgate Hill, where it was stopped 
| by the traffic, that the well-known form of the claim- 
ant was recognized, and cries were raised of “Sir 
| Roger,” “Arthur Orton” and * Wagga-Wagga,”’ 
| causing some commotion. By the time the vehicle 
reached the entrance to the jail, about two o’clock 
| in the afternoon, a large crowd had assembled, and 
as the claimant and superintendent left the carriage 
| acheer was raised, which the former acknowledged 
in his accustomed manner, 
Roman Maskers and the Priest. 
| Our engraving represents a characteristic scene in 
the Roman Carnival, A party of students are enjoy- 
ing the hilarity and license of the season. A moticy 
| crew they are, with heads of monsters—a cock, a 
skull, a devil, and a Bismarck? There’s an unfor- 
tunate priest in the midst of them “in limbo pent.’’ 
Whoop! Hi diddie diddle, the priest’s in the middle ! 
Round and round they go, such jolly dogs are they, 
till the priest grows giddy. ‘* We know you, we know 
you, by your red nose ; you are a Papalino!”’ 


Popular Demonstrations in Antwerp 

against the Coant de Chambord. 

The Count de Chambord was made the victim of a 
hostile demonstration in Antwerp the other day, two 
phases of which we illustrate. The first represents 
the scene in front of the Hotel Saint-Antoine, where 
| the count was stopping. The populace hissed the 
| count, threw sticks and stones, and would doubtless 
have broken into the place and done further violence, 
had not a large body of gendarmes promptly made 
their appearance and dispersed them. The second 
shows the scene in one of the public squares of the 
city, in which a large and threatening crowd had 
again collected. The police charged them, arrested 
the ringleaders, and quiet was restored. The count 
left for Holland after these disturbances, as privately 
and quickly as possible. These demonstrations indi 
cate a strong popular sympathy, even in monarchical 
Belgium, with the Republican element in France. 


Visit of the Mikado of Japan to the 
Arsenal of Yokoska. 

Toward the end of last December, the Mikado of 
Japan was induced, through the earnest representa- 
tions of M. Verni, a French engineer, to visit the 
arsenal and foundry under his management at Yo- 
koska, and accordingly set out, in great state, in the 
French steamer Segaud, which tendered him a salute 
of twenty-one guns, and which was placed at his dis- 
posal by the enterprising engineer. The Mikado went 
first to the forge-room, next to the coal-room, and then 
to the foundry, where our engraving shows him sit- 
ting in state on his improvised throne, surrounded by 
his courtiers, and witnessing the operation by the 
French workmen of molding his arms, ard a formula 
written in Chinese characters. After this, the Mikado 
| was shown through the workshops, examining the 
different machines very attentively, and listening 
carefully to the remarks made by M. Verni. This 
ended the first day’s visit. The next day the Mikado 
witnessed the operation of docking and undocking 
vessels, and was present at the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a projected reserviir. That evening 
the steamer was i/luminated in the sovereign’s honor, 
and the next day that august personage returned in 
the same state to Yeddo, to the Imperial mansion. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 

Fare thee well, Nilsson. 

JANAUSCHEK has not smiled for years. 

Iranian Opera flourishes in San Francisco. 

Mr. Sornern will appear at Wallack’s next 
season. 

Cuartotre Cusuman has been reading in 
| Chicago. 

Pavunve Lucca has been “ovated” in St. 
Petersburg. 

Tne Majiltons are to cut up didos in Cali- 
fornia in April. 

“Gotp ” will be placed on the boards at the 
Globe on April 8th. 

Mrs. F.S. Cuanrrav is at the Pittsburg, 
Pa., Opera House. 

“ ArticLE 47” was produced at the Fifth 
Avenue on April 2d. 

Anna Dicktyson, it is reported, is to 
appear on the stage in tragedy. 

Mr. Strraxoscn closed, last week, his grand 
and successful season of opera. 

Miss Carnotra Le Ciercg is the attraction 
at Booth’s, in the ‘‘ Hunchback.”’ 

ALFxIs-gave Lotta a stunning diamond- 
bracelet when he was in New Orleans. 

Miss Brusn, a young American singer, has 
met with a favorable reception in Italy. 

OFFFNBACH’s new opera of “Snowball” has 
been brought ont in splendid strle at Vienna. 

Mr. Daty is to take charge of the Grand 
Opera House next year, So the gossips say. 

Lonpon will have Nilsson, Titiens, Marimon, 
Trebetli-Bettini, Alboni, and Capoul, next season. 

Mr. anD Mrs. FiLorence are to play a 
three-weeks’ engagement at the Boston Globe Theatre. 

Miits, one of our best resident pianists, 
will give a second series of his delightful matinées in 
May. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Barney Wititams have been 

resented to His Holiness the Pope, at the Vatican in 
me. 

“Latta Rooxn,” the latest spectacular 
medley, draws immensely at ‘the Grand Opera House, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jonny Woop goes to the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, after the close of her en- 
gagement at Nibio’s. 

Mr. Witiram Creswick, the distinguished 
~— tragedian, returned to Europe by the Spain 
on Saturday, March 30th, 

From Leipsic we hear of a new pianist of 
the higher order. The new virtwoso is a young 
Swedish lady of rare beauty and accomplishments. 


| Her name is Erika Lie, and the most eminent musica! 
| erities compare her to Clara schumann, 
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ENGLAND. 


IN Gt, PAUL'S 
THANKS- 


THE ROYAL PEW 
CATHEDRAL DURING THE 
GIVING SERVICES, 


FF\UE National Thanksgiving on the 27th 
of February last 


upon the occasion of 


the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 
was an event such as the British nation has 
seldom witnessed. Detailed accounts have 
already appeared in all the prominent Amer- 
ican journals, from which our readers are 
undoubtedly familiar with the leading incidents 
of the celebration. We therefore confine our 
description to the subject of our illustration— 
the Royal Pew in St. Paul’s. 

The Queen was received at the Cathedral by 
the Bishop of London and the Dean and Cinap- 
ter of St. Paul’s, and by the officers of Her 
Majesty’s household, who were in waiting at 
St. Paul’s. The Queen was simply dressed in 
a corded black silk dress, trimmed with mini- 
ver, and a jacket to match. Her Majesty also 
wore a black bonnet with black and white 
feathers and white flowers. ‘The Princess of 
Wales wore a dress of dork-blue satin, with 
poionaise of blue velvet, trimmed with fur, and 


a bonnet of blue velvet, with feathers of the | 


same color. Princess Beatrice wore a dress 
and jacket of rich mauve silk, trimmed with 


swan’s-down, and a white hat with mauve and } 


white feathers. The Prince of Wales wore the 
uniform of a general officer, with the collars of 
the Orders of the Garter and the Bath. The 
Duke of Edinburgh wore his naval uniform, 
with the collars of the Orders of the Garter 
and the Star of India. Prince Arthur wore the 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade, with the collars 
of the Orders of the Garter and St. Patrick. 
Prince Leopold wore the Highland costume, 
with the collars of the Orders of the Garter and 
the Thistle. 

The Bishop and the Dean and Chapter pre- 
ceded Her Majesty from the west entrance up 
the nave to the Royal Pew in the central area 
of the Cathedral. Her Majesty had the Prince 


of Wales on her right, and held his arm; on} 


her left was the Princess of Wales. 
Highness was at the same time leading by the 
hand his eldest son, Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales, and Her Royal Highness, in like man- 
ner, held the hand of Prince George of Wales. 
This was an affecting incident in the day’s pro- 
ceedings. The Prince of Wales was able to 
walk without aid, though his lameness was ap- 
parent. He was pale, but not more so than 
might have been expected, from the suffering 
he has had to endure. 

The Royal Pew, decked with crimson cloth, 
was raised above the gangway of the nave by 
four low steps, making a height of about two 
feet in all from the pavement. This raised 
space was fenced in bya brass rail, ledged with 
velvet in the manner of a pew, and with cush- 
ions on the front ledge. Her Majesty’s arm- 
chair was gold and red, and the pew contained 
fifty other chairs of a plainer sort. The Queen’s 
chair stood on the centre line of the Cathedral's 
width and just under the west edge of the 
dome. In the Royal Pew, Her Majesty’s chair 
of state was placed in the centre; on her right 
were ranged the Prince of Wales, Prince Al- 
bert Victor, the Duke of Edinburg, and Prince 
Arthur ; on her left were the Princess of Wales, 
Prince George of Wales, Princess Beatrice. 


His Royal | 





| Prince Leopold, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
The other seats were occupied by tbe lords, 
ladies and gentlemen of the royal household. 


MADAME 





THE ROYAL PEW IN ST. 


father 
Baron Georgiardes de Boyesku, a gen- 
Miss Seguin, sis- 


tleman of Wallachian birth. 


ter of Edward 
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PAUL'S CATHEDRAL DURING THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 


PAREPA-ROSA 
| ADAME PAREPA-ROSA was born in Edin- 
burgh, in 1839, her 


Seguin, the renowned basso, 
accepted the hand of the baron, became the 
sharer of his title, and ultimately the mother of 


Euphrosyne—the subject of this sketch 


SIGNORA PAREPA-ROSA, 


THE 


Hl] 


ll 





EMINENT PRIMA DONNA, 
N **DON GIOVANNI,”’ 


| made the 


being 


Euphrosyne, under the fostering care of her 


mother, soon exhibited her remarkable gifts of 


voice, language, and devotion to music and its 
intricate and trying studies, in all of which she 
most rapid and astonishing pro- 
ficiency, speaking very fluently five modern 
jJanguages (English, Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish), from her eariiest childhood. 

Although her mother resisted for several 
years the temptation to fit her daughter for the 
stage, she did not fail to lay out the ground- 
work of a most thorough vocal training. 

As a mere girl, in 1855, she made her first 
public appearance in opera, at Malta, making 
Sonnambula,” with 


her débit as Amina, in the * 


IN THE CHARACTER OF DONNA ANNA, 


most brilliant and flattering, Thi 
was followed by her appearance in succession in 
grand opera at Naples, Genoa, Rome, Florence, 
Madrid, and Lisbon. In 1857, sustained by 
Gardoni, Ronconi, and Tagliafico, she created a 
Jurore at the Royal italien Opera in London, in 
the ** Puritani.” 

During her stay at Lisbon, King Ferdinand 
intrusted to her care a letter to the late Prince 
Albert (his cousin), in which the King not only 
expatiated on her wonderful qualities as an 
artiste, but. especially referred to her extraordi- 
nary acquirements asa linguist. Prince Albert, 
on receiving this letter, resolved to test his 
royal cousin’s judgment, and soon after Mile. 
Euphrosyne was honored with an invitation to 
visit professionally the Queen and royal family 
(privately) at Osborne, and it was here that 
her magnificent vocal powers and unusual pro- 
ficiency in the various idioms of Europe estab- 
lished her at once in a position in royal and 
popular favor never accorded to any other 
artiste, 

From 1859 to 1866 she remained in London, 
during which period she was married to a cap- 
ain in the British army, but became a widow 
sixteen months after. Subsequent to this event 
she was induced to accept one of the numerous 
offers that had been made to her to visit the 
United States, giving the preference to Mr. 
H. L. Bateman, with whom she arrived in the 
Autumn of 1866. with Levy, the famous cornet- 
player, Carl Rosa, the eminent violinist, whom 
she subsequently married, and other artists. 
Her unparalleled triumphs in this country in 
every branch of music—concert, oratorio and 
grand opera—are teo recent to need repetition 


here. 

\ recently assembled at Hon. Horatio King’s, 
r to enjoy his genial hospitality and listen 
to Mr. Thorp’s paper on * Art in Photography.” 
The subject was handled in a masterly style by 
the brilliant young artist, who is a thorough 
student of Art in its highest sense. After 
briefly alluding to the principles of Art in gen- 


a success 





ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LARGE company of Washington’s literati 


jeral, Mr. Thorp proceeded to show how far 


| graphic pictures. 


/emulating the 


they were applicable to the production of photo- 
In speaking of the future 
progress of Art, the following beautiful passage 
occurs in his address: ‘** Adown the dim vista 
of the future this principle shall guide us; 
beauties of the past. striving 
ever onward and upward, improving upon pre- 
cedent, reaching higher and higher into the 
realms of yet undiscovered Art, with ever-in- 
creasing capacity of appreciation and enthusi- 
astic endeavor to excel, it is yet too soon, by 
hundreds of years, to place any limits to the 
possible achievements of Art.” 

The speaker then proceeded to draw a com- 
parison between the progress of Art and the 
aseent of a mountain-range, showing that each 
ot the great masters corresponded to the ridges 
on the mountain-side, carrying Art upward in 
the general progress by their improvements. 

The speaker proceeded to show the powers 
of photography as a substitute for, and an im- 
provement upon, pencil-drawing, and in a few 
well-chosen illustrations demonsirated that, 
rejecting the assistance of photography, where 


assistance was admissible, ar ring 


such 
we 
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to the pencil, drawing has become, since the in- 
troduction of photography, the clumsy drudgery 
of Art. ae 

The leading idea of the cssay seemet be. 
that although there are countless nul i 
pictures produced by photography that have no 
claims to be considered as works of Art, yel in 
the hands of educated artists it is capable of 
producing works of Art of a high order ot merit, 
und especially in the field of portraiture. 

The effort was logical and well sustained 
throughout, and was received with hearty 
applause. 
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AN ‘*ACTRESS” OF THE PERIOD. 

I HEARD that you wanted a hand, sir, 

And thought that I'd pay you a call. 

1 landed from London last Thursday ; 
My name is Miss Dorothy Small. 


I'm known on the bills as Grace Guiven; 
The best of credentials, you see. 
Oblige me by just glancing over 
The letters I carry with me. 


I thought so, 


They give satisfaction ? 
Well, that sounds 


Your terms are?... 
quite fair. 

I'll take off my bonnet and show you | 

The color and length of my hair. 


A true British blonde, you will notice ; 
No humbug, I beg to explain. 

The native original stuff, sir, 
Untarnished by any vile stain. 


(If that didn’t tickle the Yonkee, 
I thought it would be rather odd. 
I sing in all classes of ballads 


‘¢‘Sweet Home,” **Captain Jinks,” ** Tomy 
Dodd.” 
My dancing, sir, varies from cancan 
To anything proper you please. 
I'd give you a sample, but gracious! 
One can’t dance in thick shoes like these. 


And as for my figure, I grant you 
It is rather bony and flat; 

But then I **make up” like a Venu 
Of course you know all about tiat. 


THE SISTER'S SECREI. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPI/Y. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RAN—I flew up-stairs. I imajsined that the 
| announcement of Celestine might Lave been 

made premature by her alarm. 1 hustened 
along the corridor, and turned the handle of 
the door of the night-nursery. 

A tall figure stood by the small bedstead, near 
the window. A night-light and a candle dif- 
fused a faint but sufficient giare through the 
large apartment. I approached the figure, and 
perceived that it was Dr. Jacobson, a practi- 
tioner whom the servants had summoned, | 
probably not finding Major Rivers’s medical at- 
tendant at home. 

“It is all over, ma’am,” he said, bowing to | 
me, and speaking in a deep bass voice. “The | 
attack was sbockingly sudden.” 

The little creature lay on his back. Only his 
head was visible. He was wrapped up in cloth- 
ing, and the hot bath into which he had 
been plunged still smoked at the foot of the 
bed. The teatures were calm, ané full of the sad 
help essness of death and babyhood. I stood 
watching him. The great tears blinded my | 
eyes, for the first pang of horror at the unex- 
pectedness of the death had passed away, and 
I could weep. My festive apparel made the 
scene more terrible. I abhorred my gleaming 
dress, my flashing gems; I felt that 1 had no 
right to them: to me belonged rather the sable 
costume of woe! Heaven had struck at the 
mockery of my assumption by the bitterest, the 
most painful irony of contrast. 

Major Rivers entered the room. He ran at 
once to the bedside, stared with an appalling 
expression of eagerness in his eyes into the 
child’s rigid face, then, with a cry, exclaimed: 

“God! it is true—he is dead! My boy—my 
little boy !” 

His form for the moment seemed convulsed 
with anguish. I approached him to take his 
hand, but he broke away from me and addressed 
the doctor: 

** How was it you could not save him ?” 

“ Sir.” responded the doctor, **I did all that 
could be done. But I was called in too late. 
The fit was strong; the remedies took time, 
and time was valuable.” 

The major looked at the body, then turned 
again furiously upon the doctor. 

** You talk of time—was it a question of time 
or skill? 

‘** Of both,” responded the doctor, without ex- 
hiditing the least resentment in his tone. 

** But skill should have conquered time.” 

‘* Your child bad no constitution to withstand 
the attack. He was extremely delicate. I sus- 
pect the existence of internal disorders as co- 
operating in rendering the attack so rapidly 
fatal.” 

The major knelt by the bed, partially bared | 
the child’s breast, and commenced rubbing its 
arms with a half-mad air. I should never have 


| ily. **Has my innocent, my | 





deemed: him capable of such anguish as he | 


betrayed. The doctor watched him with a face 
full oi pity. I drew near and spoke in lew 
accenis, He took no notice of me; he mut- 
tered to the child as if talking to him, then, 
suddenly leaping to his feet, exclaimed : 


“I was Jaughiog and singing when he was | 
in agony! My voice drowned his cry—his death- | 


cry—or I should have heurd it. What a wretch 
lam made by this dress! And you,” turning 
to me with fierce impatience, * tear off that 
clothing! It gives you an air of rejuicing which 
is horrible.” 


i] 
| 
| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


I mechanically obeyed—took off my bracelets, 
my earrings. my necklace, my gloves. He 
fixed a vacant sture upon me, and then began 
in a moaning voice to bewail his loss, I slipped 
from the room, rapidly changed my dress, took 
the pearls from my hair, and returned. But 
he was gone. Ce-estine stood by the little 
body. sobbing aloud. The doctor was gather- 
ing up his hat and stick, He muttered a few 
words of consolation, told me to see my hus- 
band, and left the room. 

I hastily went down-stairs, expecting to find 
the major in his library. I found him there. 
A small light burned upon the table, and he 
was staring at It. 

I entered noiselessly, Kissed him—he did not 
move—and stood by his side. | hardly knew 
how to act; but my duty was to be near him, 
to comfort, to soothe him if I could. He looked 
at me after a few minutes, peered into my 


| face. and said: 


‘* How is it you are not crying ?” 

‘*You do not see my ‘ace, or you would 
trace the presence of bitter tears,” 

* But he is not your child—you cannot feel.” 

‘He is your child, and therefore mine. Do 
not make my sorrow torturing by saying I 
cannot feel.” 

‘Is this a visitation ”” he muttered, gloom- 
autitul boy, been 


made to expiate my fatuity? But that would 


| be revenge : and what has been my wrong that | 
| it deserves this punishment ?” 


There was a silence. He broke forth pre- 


sently : 


‘**You do not think that because I had not | 


my boy always with me I did not love him? I 
tell you he was the warm biood in my heart ; 
now that he is dead, my heart will become 
cold. 1 prided myself upon him, 
and perpetuated for me the wost sacred senti- 
ment of my life. He was my heir—my honor- 
able heir. He would have carried my name 
and my fortune with bim into the future. Now 
he is dead: his mother is dead also. Great 
God! what wretch am I that I should be made 
to sutler like this ?” 

Another silence. I heard the beating of my 
heart. He spoke again: 

**Now that he is lost to me, I feel his pre- 
ciousness, I boast my judgment! What a 
foolam I! Is my reason weak like other suf- 
fering imbeciles, that I should learn experience 
only at the cost of my joys? Why did I not 


prize him more highly when I had him—look | 


to him with the solicitude which his frail form 
and helplessness demanded? Did you do your 
duty ?” 

**God knows,” I answered. 

“You did. You were more attentive toward 
bim than I. My misery shall not make me un- 
just. Help me to my room, Maggie. Let me 
leun upon your arm—so.” 

* ~ * + * * 

My grief at the loss of little Charlie was very 
great. Recurring to it at this distance of time, 
1 tind it dwarted by my greater troubles, which 
stand cul upon the plain of the past years with 
pyramidical bulk, and shrink their surroundings 
into littleness, 
my little nephew. My aflection for him was 
created by the many associations with which 
life had invested him. Yet he was never a 
lovable child. Born sickly, he never grew in 
strength. Upto the very last his sluggishness, 
his inactivity, were as striking to me as when 
he was first put into my arms at Ivy Lodge. I 
had aiways a presentiment that he would not 
live long ; sometimes imagined that if he suc- 
ceeded in bridging over the weakness of his 
infancy, his sickliness would turn to consump- 
tion. He was wanting in all the littie endear- 
ing practices of babyhood. He was seldom to 
be coaxed or tickled into a smile; would ery 
with a weird, hollow, wailing accent; and 
seemed wholly incapable of recognizing even 
those who were always with him, 

His death was a great shock to Major Rivers. 
I had always accredited him with sufficient 
sensibility to feel acutely such a bereavement 
as this; but I had no idea that he was capable 
of experiencing such poignant distress ag he 
manifested tor many days after the death of his 
child, 

In his paroxysm of grief you have heard the 
remarks he let fall. These remarks coiled 
around my heart with a sense of fire, 
remark of his was this: **Has my innocent, 
my beautiful boy, been made to expiate my 
fatuity?” His jatuity! What, [ asked myself, 
had been his fatuity? My heart, ever prone to 
suspicion where my liveliest emotions were 
concerned, made answer. In what had he 
been fatuous? In his Jove for me; in his 
alliance with me ; in allowing, at the expiration 
ot so brief a period, ancther to usurp that 
throne of his heart to which the dead had still 
the most rightful claim by virtue of a loving 
and beautiful memory ? 

All my eager, passionate instincts pointed 
toward this conclusion ; all my mad hopes, my 
resolute aspirations, refused to accept the 
inference. 

I thought I would watch him closely. I would 
accept his moods, his language, in all their 
literalness, and closely analyze them in secret. 


But the resolution was no sooner taken than | 


my judgment condemned it. * Be cautious,” 
it whispered. ‘Love is here the critic, and 
animated by fear, it will o’erleap itself. Con- 
sider the unreasonablenegs of ail the passions 
generated by love—of jeal.usy, which makes 
the meat it feeds on ; of distrust, which starts 
at shadows ; of hope, which lives on imagina- 
tion. Erect not your own love as the standard 
of his conduct, or disappointment will break 
your heart. Seek not to analyze; you will 
bear the skeleton, but miss the spirit. Have 
faith. This is God’s gift to the virtuous, loving 
heart. Distrust may precipitate the issue you 
dread, but confidence may oridge the chasm.” 

** Meekness,” then 1 said, grasping at an 
Opposite extreme, * shail enicld me. I will be 
patient, trustiu.. Nature shall work out her 


| own ends; I will neither inquire nor tear.” 


He typified | 


But I had been truly fond of 


One | 


NEWSPAPER. 


| Vain resolves! Had 
recognition might have been practicable, for 
the chief dangers I dreaded would have been 
obviated. But I was no wife. The link that 
connected us was forged of sand. Love made 
a dream of the union; and 1 fancied my lover 
bound to me in a circle of steel. But my 
senses saw the truth, and the truth was com- 
fortless—too comfortless to fortify my hopes 
with resolutions of meekness and faith. 

But though Major Rivers had repulsed me 
once during the night of death, and though he 


had let fall words that scorched my heart, the | 
following day renewed in him a se.nblance at | 


least of bis old feelings toward me, and I| easily 
accounted for the absence of his usual warmth 
by believing his love to be tempered by grief. 
“He talked incessantly of his child. ie had 
built many secret hopes upon him, many more 
than I could possibly infer from his treatment 
of him whilst it lived. He had no narrow am- 
bition, he said; no petty conceptions of his 
future, such as it might have been nad he been 


perpetuated in his son; but he inherited an | 


honorable name, and could wish to have had it 
transmitted; he had plotted, too, for the 
aggrandizement of his name by the union of 
his son with the daughter of a noble family ; 
he wanted his son to have lived, because in 
him he would have created a realization of 
many a singular theory. His conversation 
about the dead was all in this strain, and I 
| could hardly help remarking, though I forbore 
to mention, the inconsistency of a mind which, 
having professed the greatest contempt for the 
ambitions and desires of men, could yet avow 
wishes which might easily have inspired the 
meanest amongst those he condemned. 
I was glad to hear his sentiments, however ; 
they filled me with hope. I was soon to become 
a mother, and my child would certainly become 
to the father all that he had hoped to find in the 
child of my sister. My dream went further. 
A natural pride led me expect the gift of a babe 
more captivating, more promising than the 
poor little creature that had been snatched from 
| us; i prayed at least for a beautiful babe, that 

the very force of contrast might renew in the 
| major’s heart the warmth which he declared 
| the death of his child had extinguished. 

‘*T may yet,” I sometimes exclaimed in the 
| exultation of hope, *‘ be the mother of a boy 
who shall so confirm my husband’s love for me 
| as to put to flignt for ever the sad, the wretched, 
the undeterminable dread that perpetually 
haunts me. He shall inherit his father’s name ; 
he shall realize for his father the grandest 
dreams that inspire him.” At such moments I 
felt joyous and hopeful, and my reveries were 
always concluded by an earnest appeal to God 
to grant me the babe whose idea made a radi- 
ance in my heart. 

About a month after the death of poor Charlie, 
Major Rivers asked me to accompany him to 
the graveyard, in which reposed the remains of 
his boy. I consented. The cemetery lay about 
a mile from Chester House, and the road to it 
was a favorite walk of mine. It was evening 
when we started. The air was culm; tne sky 
serene, limpid, deep, and laden with young 
stars; a curled moon was sinking in the west, 
as if it had not yet power enough to hold its 
| own distant flight against the fervid attraction 
ofthe sun. I had noted the going down of the 
sun, and was struck with the flerce redness 
that followed its disappearance. It was por- 





tentons, ‘*A great battle,” I had said to the 
major, *“‘has been fought in heaven. Look 


how the flooring of the sky is stained with 
blood.” He had answered, “Another will 
follow, for there will be a storm to-night.” 

We walked slowly along. A deep silence 


the low, far-off moaning of the great city that 
lay a dozen miles away irom us. The major 
was meditative. I strove to engage him in 
conversation, but he answered only in mono- 
syllables. I persevered, but his sharper ayes 
and noes cautioned me that he preferred his 
own thoughts to mine, and might consider me 
an intruder. I, too, relapsed into silence. His 
moodiness was contagious; but it became 
melancholy in me. I contrasted this walk with 
the walk | had taken with bim on the day when 
he had come to Ivy Lodge, determined to ac- 
cept no reiusal from me. I was willing to 
| pardon much to his grief, but the contrast was 
too sharp not to make me perceive that his 
love for me was not then as it had been, 

We approached the cemetery and entered it. 
Some sinuous paths conducted us to the little 
grave, guarded by rails. Each side of the 
marble slab was surmounted by a dove, anda 
cross with a glory overshadowed the simple 
inscription. The major leaned moodily upon 
the railing, with his eyes fixed on the narrow 
} mound ; I seated myself upon the edge of an 
adjacent tomb, and watched him. Presently 
he said, without turning to me: 

* They have written here, ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life 7 what does that mean ?” 

‘It means,” I answered, “that you will 
meet your boy in heaven.” 

**In heaven !” he exclaimed, with a bitterly 
sarcastic accent, but without turning his head. 
| ** What do you mean by heaven? Where is 
| heaven ?” 

‘* Heaven is where God is.” 

** And am I to believe that my boy is gone to 
heaven ?” he said, querulously, 

** Assuredly.” 

A silence. Then he burt forth, but without 
changing his attitude : 

‘“*Why am I not told ly you that heaven is 
an illustration or our ‘\ uy: the folly of hope, 
| born of a miserable s. \fishness—the foily of 
| such a hope as mine; of which the fruition is 
| @ narrow piece of mold, upon which you shall 
|} hot yrow grass enough to feed a sheep? 
| Heaven! what do you know of it?’ confront- 
| ing me. 

‘*T know of it by a faith which is greater 
| than knowledge.” 

* Do you ?” he exclaimed, almosi sneeringly, 
““T doubt it. I hear much of this faith ; but 
| how is it that it is only applicable to heaven ? 














I been @ LEGAL WIFE, | is refused on earth. 


prevailed ; still, as 1 listened, I seemed to hear | 





it ‘ lnired her. 





[Aprit 13, 1872. 


A map who talks of faith 
in science is locked up in an asylum, Pah! 1 
tell you what your faith does tor you: it gives 
you spiritualism—it gives you priests and pro- 
fessors, who grow fat on diseased minds like 
worms on rotren bodies—it damps the suri ice 
of the world with blood—fills the sir with lies 
—condemns honesty for wanting cant, but 
does not prove by so much as a rational con- 


| jecture that the people who lie about us here 


| will ever taste life again unless in the form of 
| a flower, a weed, an insect—and that know- 
ledge you owe to science, which ignores faitl 

He spoke vehemently—gesticulated wildly 
with his arm. I rose, terrified and shocked. 
| Never before had I heard from him so appall- 
}ing a confession of his heathenism. From 
| fragmentary utterances I had failed to collect 
| the whole truth ; and this revelation was made 
peculiarly awful by the solemnity of the place 
| in which it was uttered. I think my horror 
| must have been strongly portrayed in my face, 
| for he suddenly exclaimed : 
| ‘Come, let us leave this place. My trouble 
lies buried here ; I had hoped to find peace be- 
| side it, instead of which I am tortured by 

thought.” 

He gave a lingering look at his child's grave, 
and led the way out of the cemetery. I did 
| not dare trust myself to speak to him just then. 
I feared that the horrified feeling he had given 
|rise to in my heart would be betrayed by my 
voice. I did not wish it to meet his ear. The 
| dangerous position I occupied made me very 
| vigilant. My love of candor, my honesty— 
once fearless enough—were decaying in the 
eagerness to keep him. I could comprehend 
to what subtle arts a woman will descend to 
preserve the flame of love tiat ilittered in her 
lover’s breast from extinction. And must I 
confess that, though I abhorred his sentiments, 
I was incapable of loving him less? 

**T have shocked you, I can see, by my sen- 
timents,” he presently said, turning and fixing 
a keen eye on me. 

*“*T am pained,” I answered, ‘‘to see you so 
determinedly root from your heart the only 
hope that can make this world at any season 
endurable—the hope of a better life.” 

‘This world! How you pious people abuse 
this world! Why not abuse yourselves? You 
are the cause of the misery you detest, and 
from which you profess yourselves so anxious 
to flee. Mind, I only say ‘profess.’ I think 
piety is in its heart more of a worldling than 
skepticism.” 

**Do you think that we are the cause of all 
the misery we see? I don’t. The child knows 
better than that, when it cries oa being born. 
To many—to most of us—the one great evil of 
life is death. Are we the cause of death? 
But,” he exclaimed, “piety talks of death 
as something worth living tor. Piety does not 
recognize death as an evil. Search the fathers 
and the poets, and see the fine names piety has 
given death to make it appear the one glorious 
consequence of time !” 

*They speak of our own deaths—not the 
deaths of our friends, wives, or children.” 

He was silent—ready, I knew, indeed, to 
oppose me with a flood of declamation—but 
silent in a sudden access of emotion. I did not 
press the conversation. I was too wise to hope 
to achieve a victory, and feared the topic too 
much to attempt a conquest. 

Suddenly, at the bend of the road, we came 
upon @ group of persons walking toward us. 
My eye detected Miss Burgoyne at once. With 
her were Sir Geoffry and Mrs. Burgoyne. As 
we encountered them I glanced instinctively 
at Major Riyers. A slight flush had mantled his 
cheeks, and I noticed a look of eagerness in his 
eyes which was certainly not there half a 
| minute before, 

During the month that had elapsed since the 
child’s death, I had only seen Sir Geofiry once. 
Miss Burgoyne I had not set eyes on. Whether 
Major Rivers had met her I knew not; but 
I observed that he saluted her with a certain 
familiarity of manner which he would scarcely 
have exhibited had he been addressing a 
lady for the second time of their acquaintance 
only. 

Miss Burgoyne greeted me with marked 
politeness, expressed how deeply she sympa- 
thized with me in the bereavement we had sus- 
tained, and added, “that although the period 
of our acquaintance was so very short, and our 
intimacy so very slight, she would have been 
only too pleased to have called long since, nad 
not she and her mother feared that a visit at 
such a time of sorrow might have proved un- 
seasonable.” 

1 thought she looked very beautiful. She 
wore a piquant little hat and a green feather, 
which stood out in pretty relief against the 
groundwork of her tastetully-dressed, shining 
hair. Her symmetrical figure was well ex- 
hibited by a tight-fitting bodice. Her mother 
shook hands with me, but kept well in the 
background, She seemed to have a decideJ 
objection to talking ; her monosyllabic replies 
made me think at first that she was bad- 
tempered, but 1 ought to have understood at 
once the interpretation of her face, whose sug- 
gestion of vulgarity made her taciturnity a 
compliment to her judgment, 

We stood for some moments where we met, 
talking. Sir Geotlry had come over to me, and 
had commenced an explanation—in a half- 
apologetic manner, I thouysyht—of his being in 
the society of Miss Burgoyne. He was taking 
a stroll, he said, when he had met them. He 
was walking in an opposite direction, but had 
been asked to join them. What could he do? 
To refuse a lady, and that lady a very pretty 
girl, any request she might thiak fit to make, 
was altogether out of the question. 

* You wonder,” he continued, in a laughing 
manner, but still in a low voice, * why I enier 
into such unnecessary particulars? Bui I do 
not forget the conversulion I had with you on 
that evening when I had the pleasure of weet- 
ing you at my house. 1 told you I was not in 
love with Miss Burgoyne, though I greatly ad- 
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dental circumstance, such as this meeting, 
hould cause you to question the truth of my 
assurance, Since I commenced with being 


candid with you, Mrs, Rivers, | must certainly 
endeavor to appear at least consistent in your 
eyes.” 

* Your explanation is quite unnecessary,” I 
answered, ‘ It is true that I ain country-bred, 


but [ am not quite so bucolic as to convict a 
inan of being in love with a lady because I 
happen to meet him out walking with her and 


! r efforts to Gisarm sus- 


her mother! But in you 
piclon you create suspicion. If you continue 
telling me that you are not ip love wiih Miss 
Burgoyne, I shall begin to make up my mind 
that you are. Who is Miss Burgoyne,” I added, 
vlancing at her as she stood talking with Major 
Rivers some yards away from me, “that you 
should be so studious to remove any impression 
that you are in love with her ?” 

He was about to make some reply, when he 
was interrupted by Major Rivers calling : 

*Mayyie, the storm that I told you was 
brewivg will be upon us shortly.” 
It was quite true; the north was laden with 





heavy, murky clouds, and the coldin 
coming rain and Keen winds could be ta i 
the air. I saw the major address Mrs. 


goyne, and then walking toward us, said to Sir 
Geotlry : 

“I bave been telling Miss Burgoyne that the 
rain will catch her ere she can reach her home, 
My house is nearer than yours, and it has been 
accepted by the ladies as a temporary asylum. 
Shall we walk ” 

The question was responded to by a general 
movement. Major Rivers again approached | 
Miss Burgoyne and her mother. The baroset | 
kept close to me. We led the way. I fancied | 
that there was some design in this. I was} 
unxious to fall behind, for my jealousy, flercely | 
aroused, made me eager lo have Major Rivers 
ani! Miss Burgoyne before me, that I might 
watch their movements. But this design was | 
made impracticable by Sir Geoffry, who main- 
t-ined a good even pace, under pretense of | 
reaching shelter before the rain came on, and | 
who Kept up a brisk talk, so that I was obliged 
to remain by his side in order to heer what he | 
said. (To be continued.) 


MYTHS CONCERNING BIRDS. 
Bite have had their biographers, and in 


the pages of Audubon, Wilson, and other 

gifted ornithologists, their forms, habits 
and homes have been lovingly deserided. They 
have had their poets also. In the whole range 
of English verse, from Chaucer down, they | 
have been an inspiration to the imagination, 
and a theme of eulogy for the pen. Some of 
the very swectest fountains of poetry have been 
opened at the magic of their song. We have 
only to name, in proof of this, Shelley’s Lines 
to the Skylark, and Keat's Ode to a Nightingale. 
The latter bird has always been a favorite of 
the Muses. The name. nightingale, is sugges- 
tive of love and music and moonlight. The 
title Philomela brings belore us her classic | 
ancestry, and we do not wonder that the bird’s 
voice should still retain a passionate mourntul- 
ness, or that her sister, the swallow, should 
show by her twittering the restlessness of 
domestic grief. The lines in which Matthew 
Arnold refers to this tale are so beautiful that 
we quote them: 


*“ Hark! ah, the nightingale t 
The tawny-throated ! 
Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 
What triumph! hark—what pain! 
© wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still—after many years, in distant lands 
s'il nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, Old-World 
pain— 
Say, will it never heal? 
And can this fragrant lawn, 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, trunquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy racked heart and brain 
Alford no balm? 


Post thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 

‘The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 
Dost thou again peruse, 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes, 

‘he too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame? 

Dost thou once more essay 

‘Shy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Pour fugitive, the feathery change ; 

Once more; and once more make resound, 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephisian vale ? 


* Listen, Eugenia— 
How thick the bursts come crowding through the 
leaves 
Again—thou hearest ! 
Eternal passion ! 
Kternal pain |" 


Coleridge calls this bird ‘the merry nightin- 
gale.” He is almost alone among poets in in- 
terpreting its music, for he hears in its notes | 
only a joyous love-song. Who would not | 
like to have listened to the concert he de- | 
scribes in a grove full of nightingales, and to 
have seen one of them, perched giddily on a 
twig, swaying and singing with the breeze, 
and whici. with the poet’s usual truth of per- 
sonificatiou, he compares to: 


“Tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head.” 


| 
It is a pretty myth that makes the rose burst | 
forth trom its bud at the song of the nightin- | 
gale, and that draws the bird by a fatal attrac- | 
tion to this flower. A modern poet hints at the | 
effect of sorrow upon the character by making 
the bird say: 
‘Leaning my bosom on a pointed thorn, 
I bleed, and bleeding, sing my sweetest strain— 
For sweetest songs of saddest hearts are born, 
And who may here dissever love and pain!” 


The story of a musical duel between the 
master of a luée and a nightingale, rendered by 
Qrashaw from the Prolusions of Strada, is 
familiar to many readers. Each vied with the 
other in producing the most delightful, en- 
chanting and varied strains. Crashaw’s poein 
is wonderful iu suowillg the power of our Jan 


| to him in our day. 
| ‘ tt : 
| ratherinderision of pretensions that are base.ess, 


| nate lineage—many sorrowful things 
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guage to describe vividly and truthfully the 
Vacue emotions, as well as the delicious sensa- 
tions, caused by music. The end is pathetic. 
The bird tails. her heart breaks, and she dik 
exhausted by her own music and ihe 
the strife. 


“She dies, and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 


Falling upon his lute; oh, fit to h 

(That liv’d so sweetly) dead, 80 sweet a grave 

Birds have held a distinguished place in the 
regards of ancient nations. In Oriental coun- 


tries they were thought to have extraordinary 
knowledge and tue gift of divination, Perhaps 
reference is made to this belief in 





Job, where the home of Wisdom is said to be 


‘kept close from the fowls of the air,” as if 


even their suagacity could not discover it. 
Among the Greeks and Romans they were the 
interpreters of the gods, and future events 
were predicted by noticing the course they 
took in flight, and by observing their entrails. 
There are many stories of marvelous birds in 
the literature of Persia and India. The song 
of the swan floats on the waves of the past, and 
the sacred bird of Apollo, honored by draw- 
ing the car of Venus, has become to us moderns 
the emblem of grace and refinement. With 
the story of the phoenix we are all familiar. A 
native of Arabia, it lived for five hundred years, 
and then built its own funeral pile of wood and 
aromatic gums, fanned it to flames with its 
golden and crimson wings, and burned itself to 
ashes, only to arise with new vigor, and to live 
through another cycle of years. As typifying 
the resurrection, this fable is interesting. 
Milton speaks of the phoenix as “that self- 
begotten bird, in Arabian woods imbost.” The 
eagle seems to have lost something of the 
nobleness of its associations since we have 
made it our national bird and placed its image 
on ships and public edifices, and even upon 
gateways and arbors. Tradition says the eagle 
looks unbienchingly at the sun, and teaches iis 
eaglets to do the same. In the opinion of the 
ancients, it lived a hundred years, molted in 
its old age, renewed its feathers and its youth, 
but at last plunged into the sea and died. The 


| owl was reverenced at Athens as the bird of 


wisdom, but this prerogative is hardiy accorded 
We say ‘* Wise as an owl” 


The fable of the halcyon building her Lopes upon 
the calin sea has given a term to our language, 
aud ** halcyon days ” are the fairestand brightest 
ever granted to mortals. The raven is a bird 
of ill omen. ‘Blithe ravens croak of death.” 
The stormy petrei is to the mariner the fore- 
runner of wrecks andtempests. The American 
Indians have many superstitions in regard to 
birds, Bates says he often noticed on the 
Amazon flocks of miscellaneous birds hunting 


| together for food, and he relates a pretty fancy 


ot one of the tribes. The Indians, not know- 
ing the object of those gatherings, and seeing 
that the bands were led by a smail gray bird 


| called Uira-papa, say this little bird has fasci- 


nated ull the rest, and leads them a weary 
dance through the thickets. The South Ameri- 
can Indians think they hear in the lamenta- 
ting tones of the whip-poor-will the spirit of an 
unhappy slave. Even to our ear its voice 
inspires sadness. A Southern writer says: * I 
think the whip-poor will comes of an unfortu- 
must 
needs have happened to his house. His song is 
very mournful, coming, as it does, upon the 


| sighing night-winds.” The North American 
| Indians supposed the woodpecker was once a 
| hero, and by wearing the head of one of them, 


the energy and courage of the bird would pass 
into them. In some of the towns in Germany 
the artisans assert that the woodpecker was 
iormerly a baker, who deceived and starved 
the poor by selling them bread by false weight, 
and now, as a punishinent, he must work until 
the day of judgment, and live on insects only. 
Longfellow, in his lovely poem of ideal Indian 
life, tells us that Hiawatha, in reward for advice 
from the woodpecker, which enabled him to 
slay his enemy, stained with blood the tuft of 
feathers on his head, and this tuit of crimson 


ie Book of 


passion of 


plumage still remains a symbol of his service. | 
. : ‘ . . : | 
The birds in this poem are full of vivacity and | 


sympathy. They enter into Hiawatha’s joys 
and sorrows, and give a charm and an anima- 
tion to ‘the forest primeval” that render its 
shades less sombre ana its solitude less deep. 
We like to invest the forest with an interest 
that belongs to the affections, aithough the im- 


| convenience, a trans-Atlantic trip. 


agination may be equaily pleased with Lowell’s 
| 


liner picture : 
——* Aisles to me familiar that o’erarch 
the conscious silences of windless woods, 
Centennial shadows, cloisters of the elk.” 

Miss Cooper speaks, in her ‘*Rural Hours,” 
of a superstition connected with those charm- 
ing little organisms, those animated flowers, 
which we name humnming-birds. She says, it 
is thought among the common people of her 
neighborhood that when they enter a house it 
is to bring a love-message from distant friends. 
The story of robin red-breast is dear to every 
childish heart: 

—‘“ The bird to man so good 
That, after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children 
So painfully in the wood.” 

It is not peraaps generally known that the 
original ballad is to be tound in * A handful! of 
Pleasant Delites, published at London in 1 84, 
by Richard Jhones, dwelling at the sign of 
the Rose and Crown.” The death of Cuck Robin 
is probably of even higher antiquity, Thestery 
is most tragic, and the close full of pathos: 

“Then all the birds of the wood 
Feli to sighing and sobbing, 

When they heard of the death 
Of poor little Cock Robin,” 

Travelers speak of the attachment of the 
Russian peasants to doves and pigeons. They 
pet them and always spare their lives, because 
it was in this form that the Holy Ghost first ap- 
peared. Mrs. Robinson, in her interesting 
book, “Literature of Slavic Nations,” says, 
that a mourning female is represented in all 


Slavic poetry as a cuckoo, and that, according 
to Servian legend, a cuckoo was a sister who 
had lost her brother. 

The fables regarding the birds of Para- 
dise are as beautiful and as capable of po- 
elic interpretation as those Tespecting te 
phoenix. Wallace. in his **Malay Archipelago,” 
gives a full account of these birds. His closing 
chapter is a delightiul monograph upon the 
subject. He says they are found only in New 
Guinea and the small islands adjacent. 

The earliest European voyagers, in search of 
cloves and nutmegs, were presented with the 
dead skins of those strange and beautiful birds. 
The Portuguese, finding they had no teet or 
wings, called them Passaros de Sol, or, Birds 
of the Sun, while the learned Dutchmen, who 
wrote in Latin, called them Avis paradiseus, or, 
Paradise Birds. In 1598 a writ-rsays: ** No one 
has ever seen these birds alive; they live in 
the air, always turning toward the sun, and 
never light on the earth till they die; they 
have neither feet nor wings.” A hundred years 
after, a naturalist who accompanied Dampier 
saw specimens, and was told they came to 
Banda to eat nutmegs, which intoxicated them 
and made them fall down senseless. In 1760 
Linnwus named the largest species Parcadisea 
(the tootless Paradise bird’. Wallace says itis 
very difficult to procure them. Aside from the 
hostility of the natives of New Guinea, landing 
upon the barborless coast of the isiand, exposed 
as it is to the full swell of the Pacific, is very 
hazardous. The effect of the strength and 
sweetness of the nutmeg upon them is alluded 
to by Moore: 


“Those golden birds that in the spice-time drop 
Abvut the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lured them o’er the Summer flood.” 

It is said that the small yellow bird of our 
gardens is also a lover of narcotics, and that it 
will hover about the poppy, eating its ripened 
seeds until its little brain is dizzy and it falls 
entranced to the earth. ‘This story should be 
placed beside the beautitul German legend that 
says: ‘Sleep stuck his wand into the ground, 
and Dreams bung upon it their light, aerial, 
checkered pictures, The wand became a poppy- 
stein and the gift of the Dreams the tender, 
variegated, fluttering flower-petals,” 

One might gather myths and superstitions 
about birds from almost every literature and 
every land, but it is pleasanter to read of these 
children of the air in the bright, fresh pages of 
such authors as Burroughs, in ** Wake Robin,” 
or to bring back some sweet passage of our 
own Summer experience respecting them. It 
was once my lot to spend part of the Spring 
and Summer seasvo in a country house which 
stood in an acre of woodland. The wood was 
the home of nearly all the birds common to 
the Middle States, and from morning light to 
the evening star, the anthem from the trees 
was unceasing. The house seemed encircled 
by an aureole of song. A large apple-tree was 
the chosen resort of the tuneful people. They 


darted in and out among the pink and white | 


blossoms, weaving a robe of melody that en- 
wrapped the tree, and harmonized with its 
crown of flowers, The sky, the tree, the mu- 
sic, all return to me during these wintry days, 
giving them warmth and beauty and joyful- 
ness, Imagination and memory have but to 
waken, and we no longer see the cold, mute 
snow, and the brown, desolated trees, but the 
full, rich pictures that made the Summer an 
ever new Gelight. 
“They flush upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.”’ 


DECK-SCENE ON A STEAMER IN 
THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 
FYE short voyage from England to France 

across the British Channel has, from time 

immemorial, been a terror to European 
tourists. 
short, chopping seas, gives a peculiar motion to 
the vessel, which induces seasickness, or, at 
least, qualmishness, even among old travelers 
who are able to endure, without stomachic in- 
To every 
ove who has passed through the ordeal of this 


two-hours’ voyage, our illustration will speak 
for itself, and will revive recollections which, | 


if not pleasant, are certainly vivid and lasting. 


TuE Times of India tells the following story | 


|of a murder: The manner in which the mur- 


| derers were detected would, our contemporary 


adds, if true, go far to prove the Darwinian | 


theory. The story briefly told is this: A 
Madrassee had a monkey which he was very | 
fond of. The man had occasion to go on a} 
journey, and took with him money and jewels, | 
and his chum the monkey, Some rogues de- | 
termined to rob him of everything he had ;| 
accordingly they lay in wait for him and mur- | 
dered him, Having secured the money and 
jewels, they threw the murdered man into a 
dry well, and having covered it up with twigs 
and dry leaves, they went tome. The monkey, | 
who was On the top of a tree, saw the whole of 

the proceedings, and when the murderers de- 

parted he came down and made tracks for the 

Tahsildar’s house, and by his cries and moans 

attracted the attention of that functionary. 

Inviting the Tahsildar by dumb signs cto follow 

him, the monkey went to the well and pointed | 
downward, The Tahsiidar thereupon got men | 
to gv down, and of course the body was dis- | 
covered, The monkey then led the men to the 

place where the jewels and money were buried. | 
He then took them to the bazaars, and as soon 
as he caught sight of one of the murderers he 
ran and bit bim in the Jeg, and would not let him 
go till he was secured. In this way all the 
murderers Were Caught. The men, it is said, 
have confessed their crime, and they now stand 
committed for trial before the Tellicherry Court 
at the ensuing session. The monkey, we think, 
ought to be made an iuspector of the pulice. 


| 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
SICKLES goes to Spain soon. 
Lapy Mayo has been liberally pensioned. 


FemaLe bootblacks are popular in Boston 
when pretty, : 


into the libel 


Lovisa Muuipacnu has gone 
suit business. 


Mrs. Lixcoun calls herself Mrs. Linder 
when traveling. 

QurkeEN Vicroria has gone quietly to Berlin 
by way of Paris, 

Ir is estimated that the cost of the ‘Tich- 
borne trial will be $500,000, 

An lowa widow has successfully buried 
three husbands named Smith. 

( ‘Terre-Haure washerwoman says “ 


spine 
in the back ”’ is what ails her. 


Tue ex-Queen of Hanover has renounced 
the world and become a nun. 

An asylum for Presbyterian widows is to 
be established in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Asupury has been elected Commodore 
of the Royal Harwich Yacht Ciub. 


| Tne healthiest children are born in the 
months of January, February and March. 


A nuMBER Of ladies at Hartford are about 
Starting a joint-stock insurance company. 


| GreEaT Brrrain anp IneLanp produced nearly 
| £48,000,000 worth of metals and coals last year. 

EK. W. Hatrorp, of the Indianapolis Journal, 
has gone to Chicago to edit the Chicago Hepublican, 


PresipEnT Barz, of Santo Domingo, pro- 
poses to visit Europe, in imitation or the Emperor of 
Brazil. 

30TH the Crown- Prince of Prussia and 
Bismarck are good beer-drinkers. Von Moltke is a 
teetotaler. 

Tue Czar of Russia, it is said, fears assassin- 
ation, and is at times in very low spirits on that 
account, 

‘Tne first to cross the Newport and Cincin- 
nati bridge was an eloping couple from New Lib- 
erty, Ky. 

A CONTEMPORARY Says Of a prominent gene- 
ral, that ‘‘his sword was never drawn but once, and 
then in a raffle.” 

Princess Auice, of Hesse-Dramstadt. daugh 
ter of Queen Victoria, has written a novel in the 
German language. 

Wuen a boy has the fever and ague in 
Danbury, Conn., they make him useful by setting him 
to shaking Carpets. 

Srravss the world-famous composer of 
dance-music, has written to Gilmore that he will take 
part in his Jubilee, 

A Boston girl has sued a good-looking 
mulatto for breach of promise, andr. covered a thou- 
sand dollars damages, 
A CASE in an 
| three dollars, had been on trial three days at last ac- 
| counts, and was not finished, 
| Hox. Roperr ©. Wiytirop, of Boston, 
owns @ clock which was made for Governor John 
Winthrop, in Loudon, 250 years ago. 

Hexry Warp Beecuer is said to enjoy a 
professional income of over thirty thousand dollars 
per annum, by pulpit, pew, and rostrum. 





Iowa court, involving but 


Tuk Marquis of Ripon has been unani- 
mously elected, for the third time, Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Freemasons of England. 

Piump young ladies will learn with regres 
that about twenty three inches of waist is the very 
utmost limit which fashion allows to be worn, 

Cotrax has announced his decision to stump 
indiana for the Republican candidates in the national 
canvass. It will be sorry work if he can’t talk .or 
himself, though. 

Tne Spanish frigates Gerona and Arapites, 
now in the West Indies, have been ordered to Vene- 
| zuela to demand satisfaction for insults offered the 





| Spanish consul. 
| Wuitr digging with a 
| Mr. Bringham, of Baltimore, exhumed a box contain- 


ick in his cellar, 


ing $7,000 in gold and silver coin. He continues to 


| take his pick gladly. 
The action of the currents, producing | 


Tue Wollaston Gold Medal—its highest 
honor—has been awarded at its late aniversary to 
Professor James D. Dana, of Yale College, for his re- 
searches in geology. 

On Palm Sunday, two Chinamen, in ultra- 
native dress, were seen coming out of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Francis Xavier, with the cus- 
tomary evergreens in their hands, 


‘Two HUNCHBACKS celebrated their nuptials 
in Paris, the other day, in the presence of thirteen in- 
vited guests, also huncibacks. At the wedding ball 
all the musicians were hunchbacks—as was every 
dancer. 


Prorrssor Agassiz Jost a valuable fish of 
an undescribed species, which he caught out of the 
Parahyba River, through the carelessness of a native 
cook, who, being short of dainties, fried it for the 
professor’s breakfast. 

A ‘TurktsH millionaire. Khalil Pasha, gave 
a $40,000 party at Vienna, lately. At supper the ser- 
vants picked the eyes out of the cold pheasants which 
formed part of the menu, and presented them to the 
ladies. ‘The eyes were found to be emeralds, 


Proressor Cup, of Harvard, the celebrated 
Chaucer scholar, contemplates a new edition of the 
best old English ballads, with all their different ver- 
sions, aid with full introductions, giving an account 
of ali like ballads in the European languages, 


Ir is recorded of a venison and turtle-fed 
alderman of London that, on being importuned for 
alms by a starving Woman In the street, he exclaimed, 
“Go away, My good woman; you don’t know how 
you distress me. Id give ten pounds to have your 
appetite.” 


lr is reported, that ever since the Sickles 
coup @état, Jay Gould has, at intervals, been heard 
mournful.y murmuring. ‘ 
“Oh, where was Roderick then? 
One blast upon his bugle horn 
Vere worth a thousand men.” 


Mr. Cuarves Lyatt, the tenor comique of the 
Nilsson Opera Company, is a very original caricatu- 
rist, and returns to London with a portfolio crammed 
with exceedingly droll sketches made during his 
American tour, It is a matter of surprise that, with 
such an artist among t\:em, the editors of the so-called 
comic London papers should have, of late years, per- 
sisted in endeavoring to amuse the public with a 
series of lugubrious illustrations, in lieu of the auda- 
ciousiy funny productions of this clever comedian’s 
pencil. We advise tiem to reconstruct, and cordially 
recommend Mr, Lyall to their atvention, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—DANIEL DREW SELLING FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES OF ERIE STOCK AT ‘‘ FIFTY-F.VE,” SELLER'S OPTION, ONE YEAR. 
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NEW YORE CITY.— SPECULATORS IN ERIE STOCK LOOKING AT THE INDICATOR IN DFLMONICO’S, BROAD STREET, DURING LUNCH-TIMP, 
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THE ERIE EXCITEMENT. 


[JHE Erie Railroad Company seems to have 
taken upon itself the duty of supplying 
the West and several countries with a 
first-class sensation. Its last movement inaug- 
urated an old-fashioned excitement, affecting 
the great monetary interests, 

On Monday, March 25th, the stock of the 
company took an unexpected and extravagant 
splurge, and in a few hours the entire city was 
thrown into a great uproar. Not only in Wall 














CHALKING THE PRICES OF ERIE ON THE 
BLACK-BOARD. 


and Broad Streets, where the enormous trans- 
actions took place, was excitement manifested, 
but in every part of the metropolis where stock 
speculations usually monopolize but very little 
attention, these particular operations were dis- 
cussed with quite an absorbing interest. 

In Wall Street, however, too vast a business 
was going on for much comment. Too many 
persons had dollars and cents at stake to talk 
freely ; the excitement was at too white a heat 
for any discussion of chance. People there 
seemed wild, and acted as if they 
were insane, and had lost all re- 
straint. If the vicinity of the Stock 
Exchange is a busy one ordinarily 
the scene then was beyond descrip- 
tion. Even age was not proof against 
the infection. Gray - headed men 
rushed from the Exchange to their 
oflices, and from their offices back 
to the Exchange, in common with 
the boys who act as messengers for 
the brokers. Time never in their 
eyes had the value that it possessed 


then to them. <A moment gained 
was a fortune won. Omnibuses, 


hacks, drays, trucks, wagons, were 
utterly disregarded. People ran under 
the horses, and narrowly escaped. 
The brokers’ offices were filled with 
people. Not merely operators, but 
spectators, who in turn became oper- 
a wonderfully 





ators themselves in 
short time. The crowd around the 
various indicators was unusually 


large, and the wondering counten- 
ances, looking in amazement at one 
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another as the ceaseless ticking kept up and 
the nearest individual read off the latest bids, 
offers, and quotations, t-ere a study in them- 
selves, 

The woe depicted in the faces of those who 
had sold Erie stock was unutterable. In vain 
they solaced themselves with the remembrance 


of the Black Friday panic, and predicted a 
sudden fall, which should result in the utter 
discomfiture of the buils. Steadily Erie stock 


limbed higher and higher on the list, until, in 
. few hours, from 52 it had reached 59. The 
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JHE BASEETFUL OF QUOTATIONS. 


demand seemed to be more than equal to th: 
supply, and it appeared as if with $78,000.000 
of stock there would not be enough for the 
purchasers, 

From an early hour in the day telegrams 
were received from Europe, ordering the stock 
purchased, and from London, Amsterdam and 


| Frankfort, and especially from London, they 















continued to arrive up to the close of the day. 
When the market opened, the Erie common 
shares sold for 52, but under large and contin- 
uous buying they steadily rose to 553. So 
great was the competition among 
buyers, that there was a difference 
of 4 per cent. in the sales, After a 
reaction which reduced the price to 
543, the demand set in again, and the 
stock went to 563. Here the cable 
telegrams came more frequent, and 
the excitement rose to fever heat. 
At night the stock was at 60. On 
the following morning the excite- 
meut broke out again with redoubled 
force, and operators thought that 
another Black Friday had dawned. 
The scene in the Stock Exchange was 
animated inthe extreme. Groups of 
men, varying as to numbers, from ten 
or a dozen to thirty or forty in a 
group, were packed densely togeth- 
er, the outer edge of the group push- 
ing and striving toward the centre, 
| all yelling like mad, and aiding their 
| 
| 
| 





voices with frantic pantomimic mo- 
tions of the hands, holding up one, 
two, three fingers, or the whole 
hand, according to the number of 
shares they wished to buy or sell. 
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9. TSE CROWD AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, ON BROAD STREET 
THEIR EMPLOYERS. 


IN ERIE. 
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All over the room roamed small boys, who 
shouted hoarsely the name of some broker they 
were in quest of, and added immensely to the 
din. As each sale was made, buyer and seer 
quickly took an exact the transaction 
in their memorandum-books, and operati 
volving hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
with all the accuracy aa 
world. Tele gra} h opel 
passed from group to group, ascertained 
last quotations of the different st cks, 
flashed them over the wires to all parts of the 


note of 
ns in- 


being conducted 


certainty in the 
the 


und 


world. 

Behind the railing which divides the mem 
bers of the Stock Excharee Irom the sub- 
seribers. stood boys and men yelling the Dames 
of brokers with whom they wishe: to speak, 
and by their prolonged calls adding a little 
variety to the general din, at the same lime 
increasing its volume. 

An object of great interest to the visitors at 
the Exchange is the telegraph operator. 
carries his instrument on his arm, as a Con- 
cuctor does his lantern, The coanection be- 
tween the wires and the instrument is by means 
of a flexible wire, which gives the operator 
freedom to move about near the presiding 
oflicer’s desk. He wears a straight-brimmed 
hat, and has a sphinx-like countenance, When 
the calls are made he takes a stand in front 
of the President’s desk. The little instrument 
nestles in the bend of his leit arm. In bis leit 
hand he holds a note-book ; in his right a pen- 
cil. Back from him trails the flexible wire 
connection. The brokers are crowded about 
the cock-pit table, and tf to howl is pleasure, 
they are in the seventh heaven, Down goes 
the presiding officer's mallet with a sharp 
bang, and the nimble operator quickly tele- 
graphs the figures to all the brokers having the 
reqnisite apparatus, 

On the street it was as lively as in the arena 
of the Exchange. There were the same ex- 
rokers so notice- 


cited groups of curb-stone 
ably vehement in shouting and ges iculation 


during the first of the Erie excitement. But 
the principal feature of Wall Street on this day, 
as always, was the crowd, seemingly innumer- 
able, of small boys with badges, running to and 
from the Exchange and the brokers’ offices, 
The rapidity with which these ar.stocratic 
gamins get about is amazing. They 
under carts and horses, and narrowly but in- 


variably escape being jammed to death or run | 


over by stages and trucks. 

Daniel Drew, the venerable operator, sat 
during the day in his private office, his feet 
upon the mantel and his lap full of papers and 
telegrams. Every few moments messengers 
rushed in with tidings of the condition of 
the stock, which the old man _ regarded 
with passive approbation. All the promi- 
nent brokers were on the alert, and it 
was difficult to determine who were the most 
excited. the operators or their principals. The 
little telegraphic indicators clicked incessantly, 
and long strips of paper with cabalistic figures 
writhed and settled in, over and about huge 
waste-baskets. 


The Broud Street entrance to the Stock Ex- | 


changes, the lobby and reading-rooms of the 
Fitta Avenue Hotel, and the leading restau- 
rants in the vicinity of Wall Street, presented, 
for many long, anxious hours, scenes that 
might well ** bewilder thought.” At Delmon- 
jco’s dining-room, extending from Broad to 
New Streets, a characteristic specimen of Yan- 
Kee business pluck was seen in the party of 
brokers, operators, messenger-boys and jour- 
nalists, who seemed to have but two minutes 
to eat dinner. A rush to the counter, hasty 
order for a sandwich apd glass of drink, a pre- 
cipitous dart toward the smal) gtock-indicator, 
an attempt t» stretch the narrow paper so that 
all could read, eating and talking, bidding and 
spilling drinks on each other’s clothes—every 
strange freak that a man laboring under such 
intense excitement could perform was well 
exhibited, One group pushed another from 
the indicator, glasses were emptied, food dis- 
patched to the satisfaction of the monster Dys- 
pepsia, and a rush into the Stock-room again, 

On Tuesday night the stock was at 674, but 
on the following day it experienced a decline, 
still showing a good margin above its previous 
rate, 








MY GUARDIAN’S SON. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CANNOT occupy whole pages in describing 

to you all that I suffered after the discovery 

of the portrait, and the knowledge that my 
fate was connected with a man upon whom cir- 
cumsiantial evidence had fastened a guilt so 
terrible. 

You will wish to know if I loved him 
still, Better, far better than ever. Sometimes 
1 had reproached myself with allowing my 
heart to go out so utterly toward a stranger; I 
had called myself unwomanly; I had been 
troubled with doubts and a feeling of absolute 
gshame—they were all gone now. 

I had guffered, too, the most acute anguish 
at the idea of being separated, perhaps for ever, 
from the man I loyed.’ The parting letter which 
he wrote me had lain agains. my heart like a 
sharp dagger, and the vague horror which its 
inexplicable contents had caused in my ming 
was worse than the truth, clear and tangible, 
however dark it might be. 

So, I tell you that, after the first shock of dis- 
covery was over, I rose up feeling stronger, 
more able to endure, than I had done since the 
death of my guardian, There was a feeling in 
yay soul which you will call fanciful and silly, 
but it was a secure armor to my poor. heart and 
my vacillating courage. I said to myself, that 


He | 
| great hope, so vague and wild that it burned 


dodge | , : 
‘n» | their houses, I had the excuse of my mourning 
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compass of those brief weeks, I recognized the 
hand of destiny, overruled by an ali-wise 
Providence. 

I would n believe that I had been stumbling 
blindly along in the dark; a sure guide had 
pointed my soul in the direction it was 
follow, and if I had been led into the v 
dwelling in which bad been consummated the 
tragedy that enveloped the life of the man I 


loved, it was for some great purpose which I 
could not yet understand. 

Again and again I repeated to myself the 
words which I had spoken to Ruth Byerson, 


and their whispers cheered me as ii some un- 
seen counselor had breathed them to iny soul 
“IT do believe in him, and the end is not 


yet.” 
” T must leave my own private feelings, for it 
would be useless to attempt a recital of all the 
varying moods and thoughts 1 underwent 
during those days. 

I say that generally I was buoyed up by a 


with mysterious splendor before my eyes; but, 
however strong my courage might be, however 
unfaltering my resolution, there were many, 
many dreary hours when my poor suffering 
heart would make its cry of desolation heard, 
and night after night I could only lie listening 
to its moan, :nd praying to God for help and 


| light in my blindness and despair. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


My life in that old mansion settied down into 
a regular routine which is easily described. 

My mornings were spent in wiy own apart 
ments, or in long rambles, when the weather 
was fine; after luncheon, Richatd Phelps used 
to ride on horseback with me, or his mother 
took me out to drive, Then we had a late 
dinner, and the evening passed with music, 
pleasant 
and I can say, for both mother and son, that 
they never permitted those hours to be dull 
ones. 

There were few visitors, because, as Mr. 
Phelps bad told me, the neighborhood was guite 
deserted in the Winter ; but the elderly people 
who were left made prim, formal calls at 
regular intervals. and once in a great whilea 
dinner-party was undergone as a necessary in- 
fliction, 

When these invitations were returned, and it 
was expected of us to go and be martyrized at 


as 4 means of escape, 

Mrs, Phelps and Richard seldom both went, 
although that did not strike me at first ; it the 
mother accepted the invitation, the son re- 
mained at home, and J noticed the same tacit 
arrangement extending through their daily in- 
tercourse. Fond as they appeared of each 
other, they seldom pald visits together, seldom 
drove out in company, and, in short, they very 
rarely absented themselves from the house at 
the same time—it had to be something of im- 
portance which made them, and then it was 
only tor the briefest possible period, 

They were very kind to me, but I felt that I 
had not made one step toward Mrs. Phelps’s re- 
gard, or even acquaintance, since my arrival in 
the hous. I felt as completely a stranger to 
her as I did on the night I entered her home, 
and yet, as I say, she was full of pleasant atten- 
tions and unvarying courtesy. 

I could not have told how she passed her 
time ; the household was entirely under the 
management of Ruth Byerson; she usually 
spent the greater portion of the dayin her own 
apartments, and thither no one but her son 
ever ventured uninvited. 

But Richard Phelps had, from the first mo- 
ment, made every effort to make me forget that 
we were strangers, and exerted all his wondcr- 
iul powers to win my regard and confidence. 

The terrible tragedy with which he had been 
cohnected steeled my feelings against him, 
without doubt. 
hated Roland. When I heard his voice I could 
but remember that it had once uttered such 
blasting evidence against the man I loved. In 
every way that history tended to make the fas- 
cination he exercised entirely powerless in 
obtaining any influence over me. 

I saw his character in its real light. I under- 
stood him from the first much more plainly 
than I couid have put in words, Even the 
family resemblance which his iace bore to 
Roland annoyed me; the expression was so 
different, that it seemed like seeing Roland’s 
soul distorted as one’s features are in a looking- 
glass. 

**Do you know that you are a very singular 
girl?” he said to me one day, as we were stand- 
ing on the piazza that ran along the tront of 
the house. 

We had just returned from a drive, and it 
was so sunshiny and pleasant, that I had seated 
myself there to arrange the masses of late 
Autumn fiowers Richard had gathered for me. 
He had tollowed me up the steps and gone on 
with the conversation which had occupied us 
during our ride, and it was in connection with 
that he made the remark. 

“Your words need explanation,” I said, 
pleasantly enough, for I was always friendly 
with him. 

“T can hardly give it, though,” he replied. 
“Your character seems so much formed, you 
are so mucn older in your thoughts and opinions 
than any girl of your age I ever saw.” 

**] don’t know whether you mean that as a 
compliment a 

* Surely it cannot be unpleasant to you,” he 
interrupted. 

** No, I did not mean that ; I was only think- 
ing whether your idea was a just one. If so, I 
owe if to the society of my dear guardian and 
the effect bis companionship had upon my 
character.” 

‘In a measure, perhaps,” he said ; ‘‘ but the 





| decision and force of mind must have been 


there originally—no influence could have pro- 


duced it.” 





I went on arranging my flowers in silence. 
I think I was not over pleased at his having 


in the working of all these later events of my | formed so correct an opinion of me. 
life, which had crowded themselves into the 


“bee Low your artistic 


I could not forget that he had 


in the arrangement of that bunch of flowers,” he 
said suddenly, and in the natural way which 
always made his flattering speeches sound like 


uvowals wrung trom him unconsciously. 

‘They are very lovely.” I replied. ‘*I shall 
naeke asketch of them, I think.” 

‘May I have it as a reward for scrambling 
up the rocks ?” he asked, with a merty laugh. 

**That will depend on my success,” 

“Oh, plesse go to work at once,” he said, 


with a boyish impatience he often exhibited in 
trifies, and which was rather agreeable than 
otherwise. 

*T must go up-stairs, then,” | said, rising. 

* Don’t condemn me to solitude,” he pleaded, 


“Tet me call old Teresa to bring your sketch- 


asl 
box down into the breakfast-room, and make 
your study there. Do, please. Vil read your 
favorite ‘Aurora Leigh’ to you while you 


work,” 

‘The temptation is too strong to be refused,” 
I said, laughing as 1 gathered up my flowers to 
enter the house, 

He went away to s!mmon Teresa, and I 
passed on to the breakfast-room, a pleasant, 
snug nook, with a deep bay-window, so crowded 
with exotics and creeping plants that it looked 
like a little conservatory. 

Richard Phelps brought my 
terials, stood over me while I 


sketching-ma- 
arranged the 


| 
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thorough gentlewoman, than Mrs, Phelps. What 
J} meant was this—I seem to make no forward 
step in her acquaintance ; she is like a woman 
s0 absorbed by some secret idea, that it sepa- 
rates her irom the whole world.” 


“Miss Vaughn,” he exclaimed, reproach- 
fully, **can you wonder at it? Think of all she 
has gone through—of all she has suffered !” 

I telt that I had spoken recklessly, and 


reproached myself. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I said; “I was not 
thinking of that dark passage in her life when 
I spoke. The manner to which I allude seems 
to have nothing to do with that—-to arise from 
some engrossing thought which occupies her 
daily life and———” 

“May it not all spring from that remem- 
brance ?” he interrupted. “ Can you think that 
such terrible memories are easily forgotten-~by 


| a Woman, too ?” 


blossoms and got my brushes in order, talking | 


lightly all the while, though with a strange 
earnestne-s piercing through the gayety of his 
voice and words, 


‘*Sometimes I think you are like Aurora | 


| Leigh,” he said, suddenly. 
*- You give yourself very unnecessary trouble | 


books, and agreeable conversation, | 








{ 


ostes come oul even: 


in finding comparisons for me,” I replied, “I 
assure you I am a very confmonplace girl, not 
worth ten minutes’ thought at any time,” 

“You say that to mislead me,” 

Misiead you, Mr. Phelps ?” 

“Yes, 1 have noticed you cannot endure to 
have auy one really understand how enthusiastic 
and fanciful you are; what an ideal you have 
set up for yourself, toward whose strength and 
perfection you are constantly struggling.” 






of 


* You will make me thiuk myself a heroine, | 


ut this rate.” 

*“*You are quite capable of being one,” he 
said. 

‘It would be a very tame effort,” I replied, 
laughing again, ‘Ah, see how pretty those 
flowers look now, It was accidental. I shall 
paint them in just that mass, Put in a vase, 
they always look stiff and unnatural,” 

* You are turning the conversation, as you 
always do when it touches yourself,” he said. 

**T am not such a blind egotist as to suppose 
that I couid prove an interesting subject of talk 
for any length of time,” 

‘You do me a wrong in saying that,” he ex- 
claimed, with sudden earnestness, *‘* You know 
that—you feel it—for I at least have little skill 
in hiding my feelings.” 

He had never before spoken to me in that 
tone ; it startled me with the vague fear it 
called up. He saw my discomposure, transient 
as it was. Few things, however trifling, escaped 
his notice, and he paused abruptly. 

** Shall] read tu you ?” he asKea. in a changed 
voice. 

“Yes, please ; I am ready to listen, now that 
I have arranged these flowes to my satisfac- 
tion.” 

** Where shall I begin ?” 

I wished to lead any conversation that might 
arise from the book into a different channel, so 
I chose passages that were oniy full of pretty 
description, not tending to develop the charac- 
ters or the plot of the poem. 

He read to me, and I went on with my 
pleasant task, but my thoughts were far away 
from either the sweet measures of that verse 
or the occupation at which my fingers toiled 
mechapically—far away among the troubled 
recollections of the past, and groping forward 
to the dark future, 

He closed the book suddenly. I roused my- 
self with a start,and looked up. His eyes were 
fixed ful] upon my face, as if he were trying to 
read my very soul. 

‘What is it?” I asked, trying to speak natu- 
rally. ‘*Are you tired of the poem ?” 

“You have not heard one word for the last 
half-hour !” he exclaimed, ‘ I have been watch- 
ing you.” 

‘*Then you took an unfair advantage,” I re- 
plied. ‘*I was very busy with my work, it is 
true, but that did not prevent my listening.” 

“You could not even have told what you 
were doing,” he said. 

“Indeed! Pray is not my sketch correct as 
far as it has gone ?” 

**Mechanically so; but compare it with 
studies you make when your mind is on your 
task, and it is a poor, spiritless affair.” 

“Tt is very bad of you to abuse my work. I 
supposed you were more polite.” 

** Now you are trying to evide the subject.” 

**] thought I was talking o/ i.” 

He gave the book an impaticut push, 

* You know what I mean,” he said. *‘ You 
cannot deny that you were thinking of some- 
thing else—that your mind was completely 
absorbed.” 

I would not be foiled ; I would not be studied 
and have my character turned inside out for his 
inspection. A thought struck me, and I caught 
up his own weapon to disarm him. 

**] was thinking,” I said, ** but I heard you 
read all the sume, I was thinking—don’t be 
angry, ior you forced me to speak—that your 
mother was like Aurora’s aunt, in her cold 
stateliness and reticent pride. I was wonder- 
ing what made her :ive sucn a lonely, self- 
absorbed life.” 

He colored a little, and bit his lip, I had 
made a sharp thrust, and put him at disadvan- 
tage. 

‘*Do you mean that you are not pieased with 
my mother’s manner toward you ?” he asked, 
suddenly, parrying my blow tolerably well. 

** You know I had no such thought; it is un- 
generous of you to make an accusation like 
that, Nolady could be more courteous, a more 
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* You must forgive me,” I said; ‘* my words 
sound very different from what I meant them 
to. We will forget all about it.” 

** But tell me that you are not dissatisfied 
with my mother.” 

“Indeed I am not. I cannot imagine a 
kinder hostess ; it is very, very good of her to 
bear so patiently this intrusion of a stranger 
upon her time,” 

* You wrong her there, too, Miss Vaughn! 
For years you have been one of the gobief 
objects of her solicitude; she loved your 
mother as if she had been her sister, She 
would gladly have taken you under her per- 
sonal charge from the first, but it was your 
father’s wish that you should live with Allan 
Ramsay.” 

** Indeed, indeed, Mr. Phelps, you mistake me 
entirely,” 

‘Then we will not talk about the matter,” he 
returned, lightly, ‘I have something else to 
reproach you with,” 

‘**T am very guilty this morning, it appears.” 

* Yes, very !” 

**And you don’t look inclined to prove a 
lenient judge,” 

“You know I could not be harsh with you,” 
he said, in a lower tone, the deep, soft voice he 
could employ at will, and which was so singu- 
larly musical, 

** Tell me the other fault I have committed,” 
I said, quickly, 

** You will keep me at such a ceremonious 
distance,” he replied, more playfully. “I am 
sure, as Iam my mother’s son and you are her 
ward, that makes almost a tie of relationship 
between us; and yet you always call me Mr. 
Phelps, and treat me as I can fancy some proud 
chatelaine of the olden times treated siranger 
Knights,” 

I laughed, determined to carry the matter off 
jestingly. 

**The end is very poetical,” 1 said, ‘* but. like 
most poetical things, it is not in least 
true.” 

**Oh, Miss Vaughn !” 

**Oh, Mr. Phelps !” 

“There it is again !” 

** But you will call me Miss Vaughn.” 

** Because I have not dared take the liberty of 
calling you by your other name. I should like 
to. Iam an impetuous, unceremonious creature, 
little given to forms.” 

“You are at liberty to drop the miss,” I 
replied. 

‘** And I may call you Eleanor? Thank you! 
It is such a pretty name—Eleanor, Eleanor !” 

For an instant his voice was like Roiand’s 
the same sweet way of dwelling upon the sy!- 
lables of the word. It startled me, 

‘* What is it ?” he asked, quick to observe the 
least change in my manner. ‘You are not 
angry ?” 

“No, no; but I am called by that name so 
rarely now.” 

“It brings your guardian to your mind.” 

His eyes were tixed searchipgly on my face as 
I bent over my work 

** But some one else must have called you 
Eleanor,” he went on; “some girlish triend— 
perhaps some other still.” 

I felt my countenance change in spite of my 
attempted self-control. ‘ 

«I had dear friends who called me so,” J res 
plied, ‘and you can’t think how sweet the 
word was iu their soft, foreign, girlish ac- 
cents.” 

I could look up then, give him back glance 
for glance; Richard Phelps should not come 
near my treasured secret. 

He was about to speak, when there was a 
sound overhead that startled us both. Some 
one ran rapidly through the upper hall and 
down the stairs. I heard Mrs. Phelps’s voice 
cry in a tone of alarm I had never before known 
shake it: 

“Richard! Richard !” 

He sprang up hastily, but before he reached 
the door she had entered the room ; I was half 
hidden by the draperies of the bay - window, 
and in her agitation she did not perceive me. 

** Richard !” she called, iu that sharp, strained 
voice. *‘*Come quick—come quick.” 

She was deathly pale, and I looked at her in 
startled wonder. 

Richard Phelps had changed color, but he 
preserved his composure. 

‘Here I am, mother,” he said, walking to- 
ward her; ‘you have frightened Miss Vaughn, 
who does not know your habit of being ener- 
getic over trifles.” 

She could not call up her mask of restraint 


the 


and calmness on the instant, she was too 
thoroughly unnerved and shaken for that. 


With some broken words she hurried trom the 
room, but again I heard her whisper in those 
accents of mortal terior: 

** Quick, come quick !” 

With a brief apology to me, he turned to 
follow. I had risen as if to accompany him. 

** Please remain,” he said; “I will come 
back in a moment. I can explain——” 

Again he was interrupted by her cry: 

** Richard, come !” 

Ue darted away, and I heard them both rush 
up-Stairs in eager haste. Then I sat wou 
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what could have so disturbed that 
and feeling more thar ever that some inexplic- 
able mystery guarded her always, 


ey Wolnan, 


It was not long before Richard Phelps re- 
turned; he was perfectly calm, and said, 
naturally: 

*T am very sorry you were alarmed. My 


mother has been subject to nervous attacks for 
several years—you can readily understand that, 
When they come on she is quite beside her- 

‘*Is she better ?” 
tl in ” 

Nothing at all, thank you; 
She is lying down, quite restored.” 
I got 


not 
But 1 could neither paint or talk then, 
uWay tO my OWN room «4s soon as possible. 
could not 

thoughts which bewildered it, 
(To be continued.) 


A SONG OF MARCH. 
THE morning streams on sparkling floods, 
On gardens, lawns, and joyous woods ; 
The dew-sprent beams of gables old 
Shifie as if turned to solid gold; 
In stars along the terrace ways 
The snowdrop white and crocus blaze ; 
The quick light glints in poplar ranks, 
On park-wood pales and violet banks ; 
The lane is touched with richer brown, | 
pt . : , | 
The eager flock is running down; } 
Gray ash and elm the sunshine mark 
With branchlike shadows sharp and dark ; | 
Now here and there a primrose bright 
In sunny yellow greets the light, 
And gayly all the air is stirred 
By coo of dove and chirping bird; | 
Now pours the old remembered note 
From lark and throstle’s speckled throat; | 
For Earth has burst her icy chains, 
And freed her hair from Winter rains, 
And decks with smiles her winsome face, 
And laughs divine ia every place, 
Singing of victory over Death, 
Scenting the air with sweetest breath, 
While under heaven’s triumphal arch 
In glory move the hosts of March, 


| 


A HIGH CALLING. 


T was done away with long enough ago. | 
Parliament took it up, said it was danger- | 
ous, and put a stop to it. Perhaps it was | 

dangerous, and perhaps Parliament was right | 
to put a stop to it. But I didn’t like it then, | 
for it was my bread, and meant tive pounds a | 

week to me; and when it was stopped wr 
' 





profession was ruined. 

I don’t look like it now, for you see I’ve 
made flesh, and am close on fifty; but fifteen 
or twenty years ago, when I was in my flesb- 
ings, I could have shown you such a figure and 
such muscles as you wouldn’t see every day. 
Me and my brother were a regular pair, just 
the same height, and wondertully alike. It 
was a bit of gammon, but it took wonderfully 
in the bills, and our manager said it would be 
utter madness to announce ourselves as Benja- 
min and Thomas Hitchens; so we used to be 
in blue letters all over London, * Les Fréres 
Provencaux,” and the people came to see us 
from all parts. 

We were engaged, you see, at the Royal Con- 
duit Gardens,jand did the trapeze work. Now, 
I dare say you'll find plenty of people who will 
say it was known long before, but don’t you 
believe ’em. I’m the man who invented the 
trapeze—at least, I’m the boy—that is, I in- 
vented it when I was a boy on the swing in our 
back-garden, the one we made under the old 
apple-tree, out of mother’s clothes-line, and 
rubbed till it broke ail to bits, and let Tom 
down that heavy that it put out his shoulder. 

You see, it was from experimenting on that 
swing, hanging by my legs, by one hand, by 
two hands, and upside down, taat I sowed the | 
seeds Of all those wonderful trapeze exploits | 
that have, as we say in the bills, ** thrilied ex- | 
pectant audiences in every nerve and tibre of | 
their frames.” 

From doing things on the rope, we took to 
tumbling a little on ihe ground, tying ourselves 
in knots, walking on our hands; and I shall 
never forget the day that I first threw a somer- 
sault without touching the ground with my 
hands. That day was a marked one for me; 
first, because of the pride I felt as I ran in the 
field and spun over; second, because Tom was 
so jealous that he took a run and a jump, and 
came down on his back, making it so stiff and 
bad that he couldn’t move hardly for a week. 

At last, having done all this for our own 
amusement as boys, we had to give it up, for 
times got very bard at home. Poor father, 
who had only been a journeyman painter, fell 
ill and died, and mother moved to London, 
where, after a deal of trying, we boys got a 
job here and a job there at rough painting, for, 
from helping father at home, we were both 
pretty handy with the brush. 

Times, however, were very hard with us, 
when one day we heard of a chance. The Royal 
Conduit Gardens were being done up in a 
hurry, the lessee having taken them, as it were, 
at the eleventh hour; and, being at a high 
rent, of course he wanted to get them open as 
soon as possible. Redecoration was the order 
of the day, and every man who could handle a 
brush was taken on, painters being scarce in 
the Spring. 

Well, we went, and were soon busily at work, 
painting arbors and arches, and touching up 
orchestra and artificial sky till the Gardens 
were opened, when the manager, Who was a 
very civil fellow, gave Tom and your humble 
servant a ticket for the opening day. 

That was a treat for us, for we were in good 





I asked ‘Can I do any- | 


| water.” 
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paipiti family ; and there we stood for some 
time seeing them walk on their hands, tie 
themselves in knots, and do a few clumsy 
somersaults. Then Tom looked at me, and J 
looked at him, and we went away laughing to- 


gether at what we had seen. 

* Why,” said Tom at last, stopping short, and 
giving himself a tremendous slap on the thigh, 
‘if J couldn’t do that fly-over b-tter than any 
one there, I’d eat my bouts,” 

**Tt was poor, wasn’t it ?” I said. 

* Poor !” echoed Tom; “it was shameful.” 

We walked home that night in silence; but 


please don’t | no sooner were we in our room than Tom whips 


off his coat and waistcoat, and kicks away his 


| boots, and then goes through half-a-dozen of 
I 
turn my wind from the strange | anything we had seen, 


our old tricks—-rather stiffly, but better than 


‘* Have a try, old boy,” he said; and I hada 
try; and the next day we nearly frightened our 
landlady to death, and sent her off searching 
for heip to cut Tom down, because he had hung 
himseif from a hook in the ceiling. 

They got used to our antics at last, and took 
no notice of us, as we tried hard to get off that 
stiffness, for the same idea had struck us both 
—that we had better take to tumbling, than 
paint and starve, 

‘It strikes me,” said Tom, “ that if we get a | 
rope or two, and some cross-bars fixed, we can 
rather astonish some of them ; anyhow, we'll 


” 


| see, | 


I quite agreed with Tom ; and, a short time | 
after, as bold as brass, we applied to the mana- | 
ger of the Gardens for an engagement. Of | 
course, he wanted to see what we could do; so | 
| 
| 
| 


} # couple of ropes were fitted up over the stage 


of the little hall, a bar was tied across like a 
swing ; and on it we set to. turning over, hang- | 
ing by hands and toes and the bucks of our 


| heads, and playing such dariny pranks, that we 
brought down the house—thul is to say, the 
lessee and his friends applaude:: loudly ; and I 


believe I never felt so happy in wiy life as when | 
he engaged us on the spot at a su 

For the whole of that season we re as suc- | 
cessful as could be; and, throug onstant | 
| 
| 


ry. 


practice, we got to ve very handy, au. did our 
tricks in a way which the newspapers called 
graceful; but, as a matter of course, there 
were soon a host of imitators; and, at the be- 
ginning of next season, people wanted some- 
thing new, and the manager asked us if we 
couldn’t introduce something—‘‘It must be 
wonderfully exciting, you know,” he said, ‘or | 
else it won’t take. You’d think that was strong | 
enough for them,” he continued, pointing toa 
balloon; ‘*but, lor bless you, they don’t care | 
now for balloons. Go and think it over. For 
my part I thought of proposing a trapeze at 
the top of the two highest scaffold-poles we can 
get.” 

I started a bit as he said that; and just then 
the balloon rose and went away swiftly and 
lightly over the trees, while I watched it 
thoughtfully, for I had got an idea in my 
head. 

The next morning I talked it over with 
Tom, who agreed to it in a minute; and we 
shook hands over it slowly, for our minds were 
made up. 

When the manager engaged us first, he said 
our name wouldnt doa bit. The Tantipalpitis’ 
name, he said, was by rights Bodge. The con- 
sequence was (as I have said), we went in for 
French ; so the announcement of the “ Grand 
Trapeze Act” of **Les Fréres Provengaux ” 
was advertised all over London. 

How well I remember that bright June day, 
when, going forward in our grand dresses, all 
tights, satin, ruff, and spangles, we were 
greeted with a roar of applause, and saw that 
the Gardens were crammed with people, in 
the middle of whom was the great balloon ready 





filled, and swinging about as it tugged at its 
ropes. 

“How do you feel, Tom ?” I said, looking at 
him. 

* Brave as a lion, my boy,” he says, stoutly. 
‘*Tt’s no more than doing it twenty feet high.” 

* True,” I said; ‘‘and it is as easy to be 
drowned in sixty as in six hundred feet of 


The next minute we were holding the 
trapeze-bars, close to the balloon, waiting the 
signal for it to rise; and now, for the first time, 
I felt a sensation of fear, and I'll tell you what 
gave it to me—the people, instead of cheering 
us as soon as we began to rise, kept perfectly 
silent, and that seemed to go right through me ; 
for you must know that what we had been ad- 
vertised to do was to perform our rope and bar 
tricks right under the balloon, twenty feet be- 
low the car, and that without anything to save 
us if we should make a slip. 

There was no time for lear, though ; and the 
next minute we were doing it as coolly as could 
be, as we rose fifiy, a hundred, a thousand feet 
in the air, and floated away out of sight. 

I don’t recall that I was so very glad to get up 
into the car, ior the excitement kept me from 
feeling afruid ; I remember thinking, though, 
that Tom looked rather pale. 

Then we wrapped up well, and enjoyed our 
first hour’s ride till we came downright away in 
Kent. 

I should think we had done this about a 
month ; and all through that month there was 
ringing in my ears the words of a woman who 
said out loud on the second time we went up: 
‘* Ah, they'll do that once too often.” Suppose, 





I thought to myself, we do do it once too often! 
But then there came the thought of the money, 
and that drove away a great deal of my 
timidity, as I told myself that a man might 


fall. 

Well, as I said, we had been doing it about a 
month, when one evening we took our places 
as usual. It was an extra night, and the larg- 
est balioon was to ascend; our rope, too, Was 





spirits, having a few shillings in our pockets. 
We saw the theatricals, heard the music, looked 
at this, looked at that, and were thoroughly en- 
joying ourselves, until we joined the circle 
about to witness the performances of Uie Tanti- 


play such antics for bis whole life, and never | 


tATED NEWSPAPER, 


it by this time ; there are th 
ill, and 


you never do get ed to, tr; 
this was one of them, 

The bands were playing away their best ; the 
people were eagerly looking at the half-a-dozen 
acronauts who were to ascend; the man- 
ager of the balloon was there ; the signal was 
given, and the people got in. Then the bal- 
loon was allowed to rise so high that our 
trapeze swung clear, when I hung from ic by 
my legs, holding a cross-bar in my hands, over 
which Tom ihrew iegs, and hung head 
downward; and then away we went, up through 
the soft evening air, so slowly that Tom’s hancs 
touched the top of one of the elm-trees as he 
wuved about a couple of flags. 

Our custom was to hang quite still till we 
were up four or five hundred feet, and then to 
begin our twining and twisting, and so we did 
now, when Tom pitched away the flags, und we 
went through our tricks, rising higher and 


x 
.s 


how you 


his 


higher, with the faces of the confused crowd | 


getting mixed into a dense mass, and the 
strains of the band growing fainter and fainter, 
till all below was quite mingled in a faint hum. 

We had only one more trick to do, and that 
was to cast loose the bar, and each man swing 
by his own rope. I had loosened my end, the 
perspiration streaming down me the while, and 
Tom had done the same, when, swinging round 
toward me with a horrible white face. he 
exclaimed: * Ben, old man, I’m going to fall.” 


It’s no use; I couldn’t tell you how I felt | 


then, if I had tried ever so, only that in half a 
second I saw Tom lyinga horrible crushed corpse 


far below ; and I felt so paralyzed that I thought | 


I should have let go of my own rope and fallen 
myself. I could act, though, and I did, for in a 
flash I hed given myself a jerk forward, and 
thrown myself against 
round him and holding him tightly ; and then, 
tired as I was, I felt that I had double weight 


to sustain, for Tom’s rope was swinging to and | 


fro, and as my legs clung round his body. his 
head hung down, and I knew he must have 


fainted. 
How I managed to hold on, I can’t tell now, 


| for though weak with all I had done, I managed 
to give a hoarse cry for heip, and the next mo- , 


ment I heard a cry of Lorror from the basket- 
work car. 

Then I felt the rope begin to jerk as they 
began to haul us up, and I managed to shriek 
out: **No! no!” for if they had hauled any 


longer, they must have jerked poor Tom from | 


my hold. 

I often ask myself whether it was half an 
hour or only a few seconds before I saw a rope 
lowered with a big running noose, and then 
I’ve a misty notion of having set my teeth fast 
on the rope, as I felt a dreadful weight, as of 
lead, dragging atme. Then] felt that it was all 
over, and I knew that I had been the death of 
poor Tom, for he had seemed to fall, as I felt 


the rope by which I hung jerk again violently. | 


I saw the earth below like a map, and the 
golden clouds up above the great net-covered 
ball, and then a mist swam before my eyes, and 
all seemed black and thick as night. 


When I came to, I was lying on my back in 


the car, with a man pouring brandy between 
my lips. My first words were gasped out ina 
husky tone, for I did not know where I was; 
and then I remember bursting out into quite a 
shriek, as I cried: ‘‘ Where's Tom ?” 


* Here, old man,” he said, for they had man- | 


aged to drag us both into the car; and for the 
next hour we sat there shivering, saturated 
with cold perspiration; even the men in the 
car being silent, unnerved, as I suppose, by 
our narrow escape. 

Tom wanted to go again, but I wouldn’t let 
him. ‘I did not tremble,” he said; ‘it was 
only a sudden fit of giddiness through being 
unwell.” 

I went up, though, many times afterward 
alone, on horses and on bulls ; and I meant to 
have had a car of flying swans for a grand hit, 
when Government stepped in and put a stop to 
it ; and, as I said before, very sorry I was, for 
it was my living. 








A POLAR LEGEND. 


HE legend, as it exists in Russia, isas follows: 

Russia the Holy, extending from the Cold 

Sea to the Girdle Mountains (Ural), was a 
garden of God. Thelower jawofaprimitive ani- 
mal nowin the Museum at St. Petersburg shows 
that the animals living at that time were so 
large that, compared with them, the huge 
mammoth appears a dwarf. Human beings 
were then good. The trees blossomed and 
bore delicious fruit. But then the Lord trans- 
formed all this beauty into a barren, icy desert. 
It was on a Friday. Christ had been crucified 
on the distant Golgotha, while to that disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and who had lain his head 
on his Master’s breast, death came not. “SoI 
will,” Jesus had said of him, * that he remain 
until I come.” And John lived. But his words 
of warning, ‘‘Love ye one another,” were 
unheeded. Hatred and envy followed him 
wherever he preached. From piace to place 
and from land to land, John with his disciples 
fled, finding nowhere rest. Finally he arrived 
in Russia. It was on a Friday—Char Friday. 
Before him had gone Ahasuerus, the eternal 
Jew, announcing what he had done and what 
had happened to him. His life was a curse, 
and he could not find rest. And as John 
entered the temples of the land and exhorted 
the people to peace and to return to love, from 
which they had been led astray by the beauty | 
and luxuriance of the land, they made fun of | 
him, and drove him out of the land with his 
disciples toward the north. But wherever the 





| apostle went he shook the dust trom his feet, | 


| to be lengthened to thirty feet, and at that dis- | 


tance below the car we were to swing about as 
usual, 
You may say we ought to have veen used to 


aud the land was transformed into a bleak, icy 
desert. Snow and ice settled upon the land— | 
the earth was clad in eternal Winter. But John, 
driven away by the wrath of the people, who 
considered his stay among them as a curse for 
the laud, fled toward the north. Arriving 


(om, flinging my legs | 





there, a ship received him, and he was taken 
out of the reach of his The ship was 
steered toward the north, and no one ventured 
to follow. Behind it the sea froze to—the 
Waves were transformed into ice—the eternal 
Winter came. But the tradition of Jobn’s flee- 
ing and his expected return remained in the 
land. 

Frau Saga told the poor Russian serf: In 
the high North, in the ice-free sea surrounding 
the North Pole, and upon a beautiful islan |}, 
John lives with his disciples. No one can ge 
to him, because impenetrable ice surrounds his 
retreat. But from time to time he sends fort) 
one of his disciples, through the oven sea, 
through the barrier of ice, which opens to him as 
he advances to earth once more, where he again 
preaches to mankind the gospel of love. His 
reward, however, is death ; he dies, persecuted 
by hatred and envy. Death is the reward of 
his love. But when the last disciple shall have 
been sent out and his love rewarded with 
| death, then John himself will come forth and 

preach the doctrines of peace and love, and 
bring to torpid Russia a new Spring. Then 
Russia will again become a garden of God, and 
mankind will be better. 


foes, 


NEWS BREVITiES. 


Srare fairs are in order. 
ETHEREAL mildness has arrived. 
| Herrrne are being caught in Salt Lake. 
THERE are 49 lawyers in the Ohio Legis- 
lature. 
| ‘THERE are 10,000 colonels in the Vir 
militia. 
Emancipation Day is to be generally ob- 
served. 
THe British 
1,000,000 books, 
Severat British naval officers are examining 
our coust defenses. 
‘ur ratio of whisky-shops to churches in 
| Portiand, Or., is as ten to one. 
Prorrssor Morse, of telegraph fame, has 
been stricken with paralysis 
| Enarisn speculators are beginning to ship 
paste diamonds to South Africa 
‘TueRE is a Mormon society of 50 members 
among the miners at Scranton, Pa. 
A poem 3,500 feet long was sent to a New 
Orleans paper with a request to publish it. 
Every cat in Paris is to be taxed at the 
rate of about a dollar and a quarter per annum. 
Inprana boasts of an inhabitant who was 
put into jail before he was twenty-four hours old. 
Tue lake tunnel at Cleveland has thus far 
cost $214,038.88 ; 2,200 feet remain to be excavated. 


nla 


Museum Library has now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Syrrauss, the great waltz-composer, has ac- 
| cepted an invitation to assist at the Boston Festival. 


*Wurre Wuate,” a big chief of the Winne- 
bao tribe in Illinois, has been giving exhibitions of 
| archery. 
THE 
nessee negro had a quarrel with @ locomotive, 
| unkuownh, 
Axy person selling whisky to a child of 
scholastic age, in the State of Illinois, is liable toa 
| fine of $25. 

A LIVELY opening for business is reported 
from Mason City, lL, where a new forty-acre cemetery 
is tor sale. 

A GENUINE lion is sauntering around San 
José, Cal., and the citizens are keeping remarkably 
gooi hours. 

In New York, recently, a burglar was 
caught refreshing himself in the bath-tub of the house 
he was robbing. 


A new ballet has been brought out at Rome, 
founded upon the “ Divina Commedia,” in which a 
dancing Dante appears. 


Mr. Pater Gatuup, of Mystic River, 
Conn., threatens to be at the Joston Bubilee with the 
“ biggest buss viol on earth.” 


In consequence of the rapid consumption 
of the forests in Russia, no fuel but coal is now per- 
mited to be used on the railways. 


‘THe marriage of two sons of the second 
wife to two daughters of the third wife of the same 
man is a curious event which is said to have occurred 
in Essex County, Va. 

Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has pro- 
duced at Vienna an operetta entitled “‘ Le Cordonnier 
de Strasbourg.’’ The critics say he imitates both 
Verdi and Offenbach. 


EaGer for improvement, the colored men 
and brethren of Thomasville, Ga., have organized a 
debating society, which opens with prayer and closes 
with wool-pulling and shin-kicking, butting being 
strictly forbidden. 


Mancuester, Tenn., has a wonderful car 
in which, from time to time, huge bones come to 
light. It has lately been explored, and the usual 
lakes, passages, halls, stalactites and stalagmites 
have been discovered in profusion. 


Tue pers:-cutions of the native Christians 
in Japan are said to be so terrible that England wil] 
probably interfere. Sixty-seven were recently killed 
at once, by starvation, exposure on frozen ponds, 
filling the mouth with hot coals, and other tortures, 


Tuer Buffalo and Titusville oil-freighting 
railroad, of which so much has been said, is a fact ef 
the near future. The cross cut, or Jamestown route, 
has been selected. It is 111 miles long, and the sub- 
Scription already amounts to nearly half a million 
dollars, sufficient to secure an Organization and a 
mortgage. 


following is concise enough: A Ten- 


Age 





T'nr Michigan liquor law has had the effect 
to bring ont the following scheme for the sale of the 
popular beverage: ‘‘You put your ten cents on a 
spot marked ‘whisk; ;’ the apparatus revolves, and 
directly you see a glass of whisky standing before 
you, and you don’t know, of course, who gave it te 
you or how it came there.” 


A sap case of accidental shvoting is re- 
ported from Cincinnati, where a female trapeze-per- 
former, Rosa Rand, was killed by her alleged husband, 
named James Davis. A pistol had been left on the 
mantel of their room, cocked. The chambermaid 
noticed it, and spoke to Rosa, who afterward asked 
Davis to uncock it and put it away. As he was doin 
so, with a small dog on one arm, the pistol went o 4 
ile ball taking eflect in the woman’s liead, and caus- 
ing almost instant death. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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BRITISH CHANNEL.—A SCENE ON THE DECK OF A 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY, ! Messrs. Howarp & Co., who have attained a ! 
" fine business reputation in connection with the sale 
A prap set—The corset. : . shanpegagiety 
whe . " sere : of the Waltham Watches, hav pened their Spring 
Wnere did Noah preserve the bees during | assortment of bes 
the flood? In the ark-hives. pronounced by t : “tic 
Ix Boston they call foundling-hospitals asy- | to be the near perfection, 
luius for anonymous infants. gether indispen ve been 
Amone the warmest friends of the one-term | severest tests of clima‘e and hard usage, and ¢ 
sullered no deterio 


principle are the convicts at Joliet. 
Buiwer says poverty is only an id 

about the only idea some people ever have. 
Punca says he has observed that the un- 

fortunate man’s frien.s live a long way off. | 


It’s 


ea. 


THE youngster may be coaxed to bed early | 
on Christmas Eve, but ne is apt to make his presents 
known early in the morning. j 


i 
A Portic\n Leap Year Letrer.—A gentle- 
man of Tauuton, Mass., was reminded of its being 
p year,” and the right thus accorded to women, | 
by lately receiving from a lady the following .etter, 

which for its kind is quite unique: 
DEAR SrR— 

While Europe’s eye is fixed on mighty things, 
The fates of empires and the fall of kings, 
While quacks of state must each produce his plan, 
And even children lisp the rights of man, 
Amidst this mighty fuss just let me mention, 
The rights of women merit some attention. 
Knowing that your chivalric nature will grant me 
“some attention,” I embrace this opportunity, com- 
ing but once in four years, to write to you, and you 
will pardon me if | steal from other words appropri- 
ate. AS 

None but the brave deserve the fair, 


you are “the favored one of all the king’s do- 
minions,” 
Strange bonds unite us here below, 
One life controls another, 
And much of human weal or woe 
Depends upon a lover. 
I assure you, although “lost to sight,’ you are to 
‘memory dear,’’ else why should I be “dreaming 
the happy hours away”? But if to ‘“ wander alone 
through this world’s wilderness” is to be my fate, I 
have for consolation, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Little can I grace my cause in speaking for m; self, 
therefore 
I throw myself upon my knees. 
Mr. ——, would you, could you please— 
But every thought has slipped away, 
And so I in confusion say, 
I’m sound in body and in mind ; 
If you are so, then we'll be joined. 
If “joining” be not to your mind, then know that 
There are fishes still a-swimming, 
Just as luscious every way 
As those that hissed and sputtered 
In the saucepan yesterday. 
As “‘more is meant than meets the ear,"’ 
So how this mighty plea may end, 
No mortal might can tell. 
Delay not long. 


“lear 











THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
(From the Money Market Review, London). 

‘‘In whatever way the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is regarded, whether as to executive man- 
agement, route, resources, or business, it is a great 
enterprise of universal interest. The Northern por- 
tion of the American continent is rapidly becoming | 
the bond of union between the trade of Asia and of 
Europe. Its railways, and especially the Northern 
Pacific Railway, will naturally command a great 
through traffic; and the local business will increase 
year by year with the development of the country. 
The line passes through one of the best wheat-grow- 
ing regions in the world, and through districts teem- 
ing with many kinds of mineral wealth. These are 
the elements that attract population, and population 
implies industry, by which wealth is accumulated 
and distributed.” 











CHICAGO, Jan. 22, 1872. 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher Co. : 

Dear SrrR—Our experience with the Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher on this road (we have 230 of the ma- 
chines) has confirmed our first estimate of it, as a 
most desirable safeguard. We have saved our build- 
ings repeatedly, and in one or two instances have 
prevented what we may reasonably suppose would 
have been large conflagrations. 

I cannot too strongly commend them. Their general 
use would render a fire a rare circumstance. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT HARRIS, 
Gen’l Sup’t Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 








Faors ror THe Lapres.—Dr. A. K. Gardner, 
of New York, says there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the vague and interested statements that the 
light Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
is injurious to feminine health. We speak advisedly 
when we deny most rr that any form of dis- 
ease is traceable to its, proper use by any woman in 
health. For twenty years we have carefully watched 
the progress of the Sewing Machine, visited the large 
factories where it is used by the hundred, questioning 
the makers, the foremen in the workshops, the girls 
daily wor! them, and never yet have been abie to 
trace a 5 disease as ha’ originated from the 
use ofthis domestic implement. the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








Ar Rremarp Merarss’, corner of Nineteenth 
S'reet and Sixth Avenue, the ladies of the metropolis 
and vicinity congregated in crowds on Tuesday, 
April 2d, to witness the opening display of Spring 
Fashions and Novelties in every department of femi- 
nine costume. To particularize the varied articles 
would be an endless task, but we can with modesty 
say that of all “the openings,” not one has received 
more eulogistic comment. 








Transforming the Complexion.—The trans- 
formations produced by HAGAN’s MAGNOLIA BALM 
are quite as astonishing as any scene on the stage of 
a theatre. That famous beautifier transmutes a sal- 
low, peaky-looking complexion into one in which the 
lily and the rose vie for admiration, and imparts to a 
dry, harsh skin the softness of perfect loveliness. 








E.&H.T.Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
B. X..@ ite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. tf 








Burnett’s Kalliston will impart a clear, soft 
and beautifui hue to the skin. 








TI 2 oh ). 7 . 7 a 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


\ ND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH 
4 CKLE LOTION—the only reliable and ai 
less remedy for Brown Discolorations of the } 

Sold by all Druggists. Depdt, 49 Bond Street, \. } 


SKIN DISEASES. 


PERRY’S IMPROVED COMEDONE AND PIMP! 
REMEDY.—The Skin Medicine of the Ace. war 
ranted to cure RED, WHITE and MATERATED Pimples ; 
FLESH WORMS and BLoTCcHED distiguratious of th 
skin. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Lond str 
New York. Sold by Druggists everywhere. tf 


Novello’s Cheap Music. 


NOVELLO’S Glees, Part Songs, etc............ 5¢. 
NOVELLO’S Church Music ‘ ws 

NOVELLO’S Organ Music (Books).............50C. 
NGVELLO’S Piano Music (Vooks)..............50C, 
NOVELLU’S Popular S5o0ngs............-0..-+-.4 
MOV MEssO'S OTratorios.... ..cccccccccccccccec oD0C 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Vocal Scores)............ $1 | 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Pianoforte Solo)......... 75e. | 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price, $1; or, splendidly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt 
edges, $2. 
OBERON, 
IL BARBIERE, 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, | 
IGOLETTO, 
! 


FIDELIO, 
FRA DIAVOLO, 
Don GIOVANNI, 
NORMA, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
LUCRECIA BorGIA, DER FREISCHUTZ, 
IL TROVATORE, Tannhauser, 

‘lo be continued Monthly. 


NOVELLO’S 


| SOMNAMBULA, 





| 

ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS. | 
Messiah...............50¢. | Stabat Mater..........6v¢. 

Israeli in Egypt.......50c. | Acis and Galatea......60c. | 
Judas Maccabeus....50c. | Mozart’s Twelfth Mass75c. 

CHORIN 0 os cncceve cate U MMMIED cccccccccccccces $1 | 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 
ASE FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 856-907 


At Richard Meares’, 


| 

| 

Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street | 
(OUR ONLY STORE). } 





\ 7E RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE | 

to our friends and customers that our 

opening of | 
} 


SPRINC & SUMMER COODS 


Comprises all the latest Novelties of this Season’s 
production. 


We are showing GREAT BARGAINS in BLACK & 
COLORED SILKS, DRESS GOODS of every kind. 
MILLINERY GOODS, FLOWERS & BONNETS, 

HOSIERY GOODS & UNDERGARMENTS. 


LACES, PARASOLS, 
RIBBONS & EMBROIDERIES, 


The whole display forming the most attractive col- 
lection ever offered 0.: Sixth Avenue. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street (our only store). 








The Nursery Favorite Safety Pin. 


PATENTED 29TH AUGUST, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


THE BEST AND MOST PERFECT PIN EVER 
MADE, 


It Takes 22 Inches of Wire to Construct 
one Pin, 


T OVERCOMES OBJECTIONS 
constantly made by those using other pins. Unlike 
them, the wire is formed into a long and short spiral 
coil. The pin is pointed at the end, and is of a tri- 
angular shape, which will allow it easily to penetrate 
one or more thicknesses of cloth. When confined, the 
sharp point is perfectly inclosed and secure, and 
cannot become loosened except by hand manipn- 
lation. They give perfect satisfaction. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to the Trade. Local and Traveling 
Agents wanted everywhere. One dozen pins p. ked 
in a neat little box and sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 








GENTS WANT. D to sell articles n 





eeded 


by every one. Address, PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa. 
860-63 








BOOK OF’ WONDERS: 


| Traveler.”’ 


13, 


1872. 


[ Aprti 
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OUTLINE REDUCED COPY OF PICTURE SUPPLEMENT. 


Shortly will be issued, as a Supplement with 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


The Celebrated Picture, 


BY 
Si EDWARD LANDSEER, 


“Dogs of St. Bernard Rescuing a Traveler.” 


Among the famous pictures of our times, is Sir Udwin Landseer’s ‘“‘ Dogs of St. Bernard Rescuing «a 
All the skill of the great animal-painter is evinced in the two specit.eus of that noble breed of 
ined such a title to the respect of mankind. The poor fallen traveler whom one do, is 





dogs which have e: 


rousing from his fatal lethargy to take the stimulant it has in readiness, while the other, by its deep biyitus, 
guides the monks from the convent seen in the distance beyond the snow clad rocks, are so graphicaily 
| drawn, that the story is to}\l to the mind at a glance, with ail its deep s gnificance and touching lessons. 


Steel engravings of this fine painting are so dear as tobe within the reach only of connoisseurs ; and they 
fail to give the colors of the original. 

With an early number of FRANK LFSLIF’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Will be issued as a Supplement a 
chromo-lithographic copy of this 1uasterpiece, executed by Dickes, and preserving perfectly the coloring, tonc 
and feeling of the original 

The chromo, exclusive of the margin, will be seventeen by twenty-three inches, and will give the pur 
chaser, for @ mere trifle, an art picture which, framed, wiil not suffer by comparison with any purchased at 
exorbitant prices in the art store. 


The price of the Paper, with picture, will be 30 cents. To insure a copy, 
sary to order it at once from your news agent, as only the edition specially ordered will be 
issued. 

Persons sending 30 cents to the undersigned will receive a copy, post-paid, with » copy 


of the Newspaper. 
~ ae ‘FRANK LESLIE, New York. 


wi it is neces- 


1 ? On ’ 0 An 
LADIES! €9 TO GHEILL’S FOR MILLINERY GOODS. 
NOW OPENING, a FULL LINE of NEW SPRING GOODS. 

a The Largest and Finest Selection in the City. 

French and English Chip Hats, in all the newest shapes, $3.50. English Round Hats and Bonnets. 

‘ RIBBONS. 

‘Finest assortment of BONNET RIBBONS in the city, Nos. 4, 5, 7,9, 12, 16 and 22, newest shales. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF SASIi RIBBONS, 

100 cartons 7-inch, §5c., all colors. 50 cartons Fancy Plaids, 60c., 75c., 85c. 

Grain, $1, $1.10, $1.25, 
j-inch Black Sash Ribbons, 75c.: warranted all silk. 7-inch Sash Ribbons, in all shades, 95c.3; sold 
on Broadway for $1.25. 63¢-inch Sash Ribbons, in all shades, 85c.; Warranted ali siik. 


All the New Shades and Colors at Less than Popular Prices. 


Rich Laces---Black Thread and Guipure. 


MEDIUM & EXTRA QUALITY BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS & SETS. 

Lace Collars, 25c., 35c., 50c., 65¢., 75¢., 85¢., 95c. Ladies should examine our Made-up Lace Goods. 
Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, from $3 to $5.75. Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, with Lace, from 
$7.75 and upward. Guipure Lace Sacques, Organdie Sacques, trimmed with lace, at all prices, 

FLOWERS & FEATHERS 
Twenty cases Finest French Flowers, Wreaths, Head-dresses, and 
KID GLOVES. 
200 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Gloves, $1. 500 doz. Lupin’s two-buttons, $1.25; worth $1.75. 
800 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, $1.35. Perindt Kid Gloves in two buttons. 
Ali these goods are of superior quality, and every pair warranted. 

LADIES’ SCARFS & TIES. 

Now open, the most complete assortment of SCARFS and TIES in the city, and the CHEAPEST. 
N. B.—-Reduction to the Trade, All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 827 & S29 SIXTH AVENUE. 
J. ROTH S CBI LD, 


rImMmMmrPePro RTE RR, 
58 West Fourteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, 
Is now receiving by every French stearner the Latest Novelties of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


Also, an endless variety of the choicest selection in 
Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Silks, Laces, 
N. B.—Also, the Latest Novelties in our Wholesale Department. 


j-inch Black Gros- 


Feathers in all Novelties, 


= 


GO TO O'NEILL'S for SPRING FASHIONS. 
‘SNOWWSW4 ONES ' STING OL 05 
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y th ” iptq | ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM end COLIBFI 
Meares PARAGON Shir ts | MATHUSHEK PIANO FORWES, 
Made to order of Best Materials, and pene yey . = nest Se the —— yo tone, touch 
WARRANTED TO FIT. | ‘ablity escriptive Pamphletsfree. Address, 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
Sent by ——-, = he’ a = hey # my of the country, | , tenes 





6 “ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 ; 

6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen, 12.00 ASTOUNDING REVELATIONS !>,A, "7" 
&@ “ Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.00 | your whole life, past, present, and future, with a beau- 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen, 15.00 | tiful and correct picture, name, and address of future 


husband or wife, by the greatest living Astrologer, 
Inclose 25 cts, State date of birth. Address kK. 3. 
LYFORD, Box 42, Jersey City, N. J. 862-74 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 


Directions for measurement sent on application. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 

















Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich and 
Rare, ‘“ Valuable Recipes’ and Secreta worth Know- 





Tee new Colonnade Aotel, Philadelnhin, 


Pa,, is oniy two vioaks from the AcaDzy or Mitac. 





ing, etc. Rend threa.cent . : ) ay noetipe 
j aa aver. B, VOX & O0,, Station A," New York ily, | 


492 f& A MONTH—Horse and carriage furnished, 
4) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
859-71 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet 
yet made. Oall or send for Ciroular, 
MARTH CLOSHT COMPANY, 
a1 Cortlandt Bt., N, ». 





Ae 64 


For ONE DOLLAR. 


Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalosue of over 200 picces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Cata- 
logues free. Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 439 ‘I hird Avenue, near 30th street, New York. 


CURED MYSELF of CONSUMPTION, 
| You can do so, For particulars 

| for advertisement, Btariomery, ete, ie LN 
HOLLASD, baitunore, Me, 856-48 
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NEW YORK, 


NOVELTIES IN 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR! 


SQUARE SHAWLS. 


rhe finest collection ever before offered in this 
market, containing 


\ Full and Complete Assortment of all the 


NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


Also, their usual well-known stock of 
Standard and Staple Dress Goods, 


FOR 
LICHT & DEEP MOURNINC. 


Parasols and Umbrellas. 
A FINE STOCK NOW OPEN, 


Ladies’ & Children's 


reed F A 
‘ting Department, 
with every requisite, and at reasonable 

prices, 


CARPETS. 


Advance Supplies of all our Leading Patterns 
NOW IN STORE. 
We call the especial attention of our friends and 
customers to our 
VERY CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
FIN E CARPETS, 
IMPORTED FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
Embracing qualities and styles for all purposes, and 
adapted to every variety of decoration. 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER AND SMYRNA 
CARPETS, 
IN STOCK, IN VARIOUS SIZES, 


And imported to order to match every style of 
furnishing. 


CANTON MATTINCS, 
WHITE, CHECKED AND FANCY, 
OF THE FINEST QUALITIES, 
WIIOLESALE & RETAIL. 


Outi 


0 pholstery Goods. 


A Fine Assortment of the above Goods now open. 


Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
Furniture Coverings of all descriptions. 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Cornices, Bands, Window-Sh-<'es, 
Holland's Mattres ses, Pillows, Cte. etc. 


Wleares & Jones, 


20 East Fourteenth Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue, 
i AVE purchased the ENTIRE STOOK 
of a large Importing House at FIFTY CENTS 
on the dollar, and have now 
On EXHIBITION and for SALE: 


10,000 yds Hamburg Edgings, lOcts; worth 25. 
— yds Hamburg Edgings, 20cts; worth 35, 
0,000 yds Hamburg Edgings, 25cts} worth 50, 
26. 000 ycls Fine Goods, equally low, ranging in 
_ price from 90 0 cts to $2 per yd. 
Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


since an experience of more than forty-five years Sos 
proved them to be BY FAR the BEST a:)d most 
EFFICACIOUS Siomach Bitters, as well as a 
very agreeable and pleasant cordial. Berare af 
counterfeits, and buy only of respectable houses. 
L. FUNEE, Jr,, sole Agent. 

P. 0. box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York. 
$55 65-cow 


HEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and 
full particulars FIREE. 5. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
850-{ 





PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS 


$40, $50, $75 and 8100, 
GCOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 

Manufactured by 

J. W. “HAPMAN 
Madison, Ind. 
a> Send for Circular. ae 


ie 
1 


& CO., 








A CARD. 
Mae NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
SIC 


OF MUS 
HAS Tr FROM BROADWAY TO gTHEIR 
EW AND ELEGANT ROOMS, 

NO 5 BAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEAR FIFTH 
" AVENUE, NEXT DOOR TO DELMONICO'S. 
CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS, FOR ADVANCED AND 
FINISHING 
pupils now forming for instruction in all branches of 
Music and Modern Languages. 

ALSO PRIVATE LESSONS, DAY AND EVENING. 

BROOKLYN B RANCH, 
102, 104 & 196 COURT STREET , NEAR STATE. tf 


OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a 

lady or gentleman in the house of a clereyinan, 

at Torquay, Devonshire. Every comfort; good so- 
cicty. Terms, fiy# guineas a week. Adddroes, Mra. ©. 

Pogt Office, St. Mary's Church, Torquay, Devon. Eng: 


| 
| 


Elaborate & Exclusive Designs, oe rr 
| Sasa 
Wiovrning Drones. | Sek WHITE | 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


| DEGRAAF 


ery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


89 Boy 


87 and 


(Branch Store, SI 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 











NEW YORK, CORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIS. 

THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, fro ) 
| Liverpool on Thursdays, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City, 

Passenger accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valed, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- | 

ms in midship section, where least motion is | 
felt. Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these 

teamers. 

RATES—Saloon, ¢80 gold. Steerage, $30 currency. 
Those wishing to send tor friends f:o0m the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $53 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
to Paris, Humburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 
China, etc, 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upward. 

For inspection of pians and other information, apply 
at the Coinpanuy’s offices, No. 19 Broadiway, New York. 

J. He SPARKS, Agent. 





THE INDUSTR IAL MONTHLY 


(Tormerly called the TECHNOLOGIST), 
Is Now COMMENCING ITS THIRD YEAR. 
Manufaciurers, Mechanics, Builders, Engineers, 
Architects, Inventors, every one that takes an interest 
in the Industrial Arts, should see a copy. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
with Engravings of all kinds of new Machinery, 
Machinists’ Tools, Buildings, new Designs, etc., ac- | 
companied with elaborate descriptive articles. No 
Artisan should be without it. 
Only $1.50 Per Year. | 
The Cheapest and the Best in America. 
EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD IT. i 
SENT ON TRIAL THREE MONTHS for THIRTY } 





\ 
CENTS. | 
Note the following inducement to Clubs : | 
To ¢ ‘ubs of 3, and under Bu cccvccsecece $1.25 per year. | 
5, eT re 1,20 ad 
a 10, - er ee 1.16 sd 
“ = 15, “ Re «- 20 
bed We BOE: aicnnccucandens 1,00 = 





1 > - 
CASH PREMIUM. 
TWENTY cents to be kept by the getter of the Club 
out of every dollar collected, that is, on -{ifth of the 
whole amount, the remaining four-fiftbs to be remitted 

With names and addresses in full. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME—TAKE ADVA 
OF IT. 
ADDRESS, 
The industrial Publication Co., 
176 Broadway, New York. 
P. 0. Box, 4875 


COURTSHIP CARDS. 


NTAGE 








FUN for the family, fun | 
LOVE-LETTER CARDS. for the boys, fun ior the | 
LEAP YEAR CARDS. gulls. New, interesting, 
FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS, wide-awake cards. Just | 
the thing for parties, sure to please everybody. Young 
folks crazy after them. The above four kinds each 
put up in neat box, full directions, 30 cts. per pack, 
all — $1. Order ouly of KUNTER & OU., Hinsdale, 


N OW READY, the new number of the great | 
Political and Social Comic Paper of the | 
age, FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF 
FUN. There are over thirty - five 
humorous engravings, satirizing the | 
chief events and follies of the ma || 
THE RULING SPIRIT OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. How General Grant | 
spends his time. Public Duties and | 
Private Pleasures—a grand _ pictorial | 
romance ; besides numerous other strik- | 
ing hits all around the political circle. | 
For sale by all newsman. 


“be addressed to E. hk. I 


| a week insured, 





STRATED NEWSPAPER 


& TAY LOR, 


Fourth Avenue,) 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 
Of any House in the United States, which they offer 
at Retail and Wholesale prices. 860-72 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


AND 


ENSATIONW 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New York 
in all its Various Phases. 
Its Snlendors and Wre — ess; its High and Low 


Life; its Marble Palaces and Dark Dens ; its Attrac 
tions and Dangers; its Rings : and Frauds ; its Lead- 
| ing Men and Politicians ; its Adventurers ; its Chari- 


| ties; its Mysteries and Crimes. 
Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 





Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de 
scription of the work. NATIONAL Pi 'BLISHING 
co., P hil ade ‘Iphia, 2, | Pa. 83-64 


oe 
The American R existe r” 
THE MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED AMERICAN 
JOURNAL IN EUROPE. 
Published simultaneously in Paris and London. 


Orders for subscriptions and Advertisements should 
RYAN, Agent for U. &8., 29 
BROADWAY, Room 36, N. Y. t 











|A Great Offer. .ciSiouiway, § x. 


Hundred | 


\ TILL DISPOSE of One 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 


first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
iake a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments, 


FOME SEWING MACHIN 


This Unequalled Machine 
USES A STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
HAS THE UNDER FEED, 
MAKES THE “LOCK STITCH,” 
Is Simple, Reliable, and Durable. 
WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 

Agents wanted where we are not re present a. For farther 
perticulars, address JOLINSON, CLARK & CO, BUsiUN, 
MASS., PI'T'LSBURGH, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., or ST. 
LUUIS, MO. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
PENDLETON Pnos. 





Portland. Me. 








CLARK & PiiESCOTT ° ‘ : - Boston, Mass. 
CAREY BROS. & WIL COX, . - New York. 
D a MAXWELL, . Chrriotte, N.C. 

PHILLIPs, ° ° ° ° . Nortoik, Ae 
Tr. .. BISSELL, . ° ° . Chavi ston, 8. C. 


Fort Deposit, ‘Ala. 
. Louisville, Ky. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
- Portland, Oregon. 


STUBBS & HARVEY, 
KNOWLES & CONNER, . 

E. W. HAINES, ° ° 
G. W. TRAVER, ° i 


—___F _... 





GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
1k Jor us than atanytiing else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maine. 


a ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 

/ use which can neither break, leak, nor 

(o.\  @Xplode. Are ornamental and cheap. 

bo4 Adapted to all household uses ; also, to 
ed stores, factories, churches, etc. 


~» AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 


< SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 
AG 89 Chambers St., New York. 
858-70 








GET THE ONLY STANDARD BOOK of the kind 
publis ——- J — eared yearly by all who possess it. 
s§ can be made by Agents in 
canvassing for YOUMAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF EVERY- 
DAY WANTS, containin 
%U,0UU yoy in every Department of Human Ef- 
fort, than in any other possible way. From $15 to $40 
It is for every Housekeeper, Farmer, 
‘Trade and Vrofession. For the Sick and Well 
rettable book of permanent value to every wide- 
awake, progressive person. It sells itself, Extra 
terms. Address, F. M. REED, 139 Eighth Street, 
York. 855-67 











Pomera’ y 9 Tr uSSE 





THE 4. NGER PAD, r 
7 ‘ Adjustable,” 
* Night” Truss, 


° 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 









Descriptive circular, with price te., Sent on 
| *Pp! icauon, and full letter of ad oo a on requested, 
No one shou ld purchase a tru < witho t first sas 

on or writing to us for information and a.vice. 





POMEROY & CO 


744 BROADWAY, COR. ASTOR PLACE, ‘x. Y. 


Roya HAVANA 
B18. OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV 
ERNMENT. $320,000 in GOLD, 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. [rizes 
3s paid in Gold, and information - Ir 
SES pishod. Orders solicited and promo! 
filled. The highe:t rates paid for Doubloc ns and ai! 





| kinds of Gold and Silver; also for al! Government 


Securities. TAY LOR & © O., Bat iKers, 16 Wall Si. rN. Y. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 





MANUFACTURER OF 


| LOOKING GLASSES & FRAMES. 


No. 82 BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


_ Abov e Canal Stre et, 





Choice a Selected Fresh 
Flower DC? ds ! Garden Seeds! ! Tree Seeds § ! 
ction 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 5c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfielh| org ih, £23 % Ib, $1.25; Calycan- 
thus, gt., 3 Ey. Ne Potatoes, bush., ” $2 
Peach, bu., eof tbL ple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 


Seed and Plant Calslogue, ig pages, illustrated, 10c. 
. K. PHUENLX, Bioomington, Ill. 


Annuals, col! 


52-64 


per 
In demand everywhere. Small 
Month capital required. Please say 


| where you saw this advertise- 
ment, and write for catalogue 


to E. C. BRIDGMAN, 
Made |*", 


5 Barclay St., N. Y. 
nmoT HEERS 
1s NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, » 


A The Mother’s Milk Substitute. 0 


Extensively used and recommended 
7 by the most eminent physicians, U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





SELLING MY 
NEW and POPULAR 
U. S. and State Maps, 
Pictorial Charts, Books, 
Prints, ete. 








En. astm & Co., Sole Agents, R 
15 South William Street, New York, 








| UpHaAmM’s ASTHMA CURE With- 

in tne reach of every person afflicted with 

Asthma, the price has been reduced to 50 cents per 

box. Bymaii,75cents. Trial package free. Address, 

S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth sSt., Philadelphia, Pa, 
__ aa 71 


A CURE SPEEDILY EF- 
ASTI FECTED. In order to place 





The Great Republic, 


By Jas. D. McCabe., Jr. The handsomest and most 
valuable book to an American ever published. Has 
1,120 large 8vo. pages, 234 superb illustrations on wood 
and steel. No book like it has ever been issued. 
Agents wanted. Sold by subscription. Send for 
terms to WM. B. EVANS & CU., 740 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 853 65e0W 


per month guaranteed 
$100 to 25 sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLATINA 
CLOTHES LINES. Sell? readily at «very house. Samples 
free. Address, the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, eow 











SECTION BOATIS..* 











COLLINS’ 



























inapp 
of our watch 
one minute in str months. 
ing Cyses. Gents, Ladies’ and Boy’s sizes. 
cording to weight ‘and finish. 
a spec 
we send @ seventh one Sree. 
elegant COLLINS METAL. Goods sent by E 


no Agents, 









Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our 
watches and $12 chains. These watches, for accuracy of time, 
arance, are tully equal to gold watches that cost $250. 
: that Nave been used on railroads have not voried 
We mannfacture three qualities— 
prices £15, £29 and $25—all Patent Levers, Fall Jeweled, in Hunt- 


Every watch ts fully guarantee! by 


il certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time, 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same 


The genuine Collins Watches can only be had of us; wehave fy 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


$25 
and 
Some 





Chains $2 to $12, ac- 


xpress C. 0. D. 


YK. 











<n ate 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


OR GODS SAKE HELP 0 
FATHER * 


— 









WAITE HOUSE. 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


IN THE 


DIFFERENT 


THE CUBAN CHAIN-GANG. | 


CITIZENSHIP UNDER 


AMERICAN 


Ssilver-Plated, 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PIT CHERS 


OF THE FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY. 


New York, 20 Wall Street. 


WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
15th St., opp. U.S. Treasury. 


114 South Third Street. 


Silver-Plated Table Ware ere 
or omtR Meet AH xxv use FOreign Exchange, Cable Transfers, 
Meriden Britannia Co., Commercial and Traveling Credits, 


i99 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Remove, April 15th, 


550 BROADWAY. 


Waltham Watches. 


Execute Orders for Securities both here and in Europe. 


availab'e in all parts of the world, can be procured at either of our offices, or 
yrrespondents, banks and bankers in the United States and Canada. 


<Vill to 
P Our Traveling Credits, 
through our c 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 


862-63-0 





11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
We send them by Express to any place = 
in the United States or Canada. We send ESTAB. 1809. 
the bill to collect on delivery, but allow JF5jqynOoOch \ > Ss A Pp 0. L 2 I O 
FOR COS Spe a Gas enaenine the Morgsan’s & Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, 





and is the very best 


\ removes stains and rust, ‘ 
tfo 


re 
Office, 211 Washington St., N.Y. thing ever used for general house cle aning, 


‘ 


4“: BLEES 


Watch before paying, and if afterward 
it should not prove satisfactory, we will 
exchange it without expense, or refand 
the money. | 

It is first necessary that you should have a copy of 








Excelsior Water and Vermin Proof , 
Bird Cage Mats. 
Awarded diploma at Am. Inst. Fair, 





our Descriptive Price List. This we send free to any . png fg . A ‘ 
one who writes for it. From it you will learn full | anal R.. pkgs. (24 mats) by ~~ a NOISELESS, 
particulars in regard to the different styles and | _ par xe een aoe ones eo 3 LOOK-. STITCH | 
grades ; also prices of each. The Silver Watches cost | kee a ae aT ka tee, Co., FAMILY 
rom $i6 upward, and the Gold Watches from $56. | 9 Ann St., N.Y. If you have a bird, | C 
Allare warranted, We sell none but solid Gold and | don’t be without these mats. 0 rope means. | 
: hallenges the 





Silver. We can refer to over Ten Thousand different 
ersons who have had these watches from us, Send 
or a Price List, and mention FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUs- | 

TRATED NEWSPAPER. Address | 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


world in perfection 
of work, strength 
and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and 
rapidity of motion. | 
Call and examine. 
Send for circular. | 
Agents wanted. 
BLEES §. M. CO., | 
623 Br’dw’y, N.Y. 
861-0-tf 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


DOMESTIC" 














©)}500 REWARD is offered by 
Sage’s 


tne proprietor of Dr. 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cola in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 50 ctss 











rT 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove f 
our claims. Get & 
the agency and 


W. L. HAYDEN, Teacner or | 

= \CUITAR AND FLUTE, 
Agent for 

Titton’s Patent Guitars. 

The best in use. Dealer in Guitars, 

Flutes, Music and Strings. Every description of Musical Instru- 

ments and Merchandise furnished at the lowest cost, and particular | 


attention paid to the prompt execution of orders. Catalogues free. 
he HAYDEN, 120 Tremo nt st. Boston. [a 








LL book lovers should subscribe to the 


AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Literature. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 Nassau Street, New York. 
































Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. sellit 
862-650 ° 
po densa | i aleean gt de Sotambenet, -” ¥. Agents maike $90. a, day 
E. P. Gleason Manufacturing Co. | ——— —___-— pe Ape: arpa GENE”: 
very. Selling our Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silver 
MAEE ave xo) $75 to $950 er month, where, case 25 cents; will last a lifetime. Cuts 20 Correct 
Gas Burners of Every Description, L “r ate pes aaa GENUINE Putten hale a minute any size. Patent ——— 
. male and female, to_ introduc sNUINE. | Pen and XX Yosemite Gold Pen. Samples of all wit 
Steet and Paney sma, N.Y ae | € IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- | Circulars, postpaid, for 25 cents. City Novelty Co., 
135 MERCER ae, Ss. SS | g ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, | 404 Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 863-69¢0WO 
a a ‘ — 9 fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider i i SH es a Da 
is in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted fo, five years. We ee a SEE Secon oot 
1 will pay $1,000 for pny machine that will sew a $290? We answer—It costs 
| 1 stronger, More heantiful Or more elastic seam ~ ivss than $300 to make any $600 
| w than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” st med pone SET — oy 
- | Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth srmlegretcne ced nyt se? gyre 
SOLD ZVERYWHERE. | $ cannot be pulled anart without tearing it. We tale yin do. egg ly howe 
Manufactory, 68 Maiden Lane. | & pay agents from $75 to ¢ 50 per month and ex- price, and warrant Five Years. 
‘817. 42-0-eow @® penses, or a commission from which twice that Send for ilinstrated cireular, in 
on amount can be made, Address, SECOMB & CO., > we rower to 200 Banke rs, 
Boston, Mass.: . Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chiageo, Ti., erchants. c. (some of whom 
you may know) nsing onr Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
NAPOLEON’ 8 CABINET < or St. Louis, Mo. 858-70-0 U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
Champagne FISHERMEN! = GOVERNMENT LOTTERY 
’ ° ~~ ° 
or BOUCHE FILS & CO Twines and Netting, sii, Canam 
95,000 tickets. . Y- 47,500 prizes, 





s MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS. 
aa Send for Price List, Baltimore, Md, 


For Sale at the leading Wine Merchants’ and Grocers’, 
U 


BOUCHE FILS & 00., 


AGENTS, 37 BEAVER STREFT. N, Y, ! 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, | 
P, O, Box 6089. 116 Nassau St., New York. tf 








SOLE 


| ‘ 
} detiands fn 


JAY COOKE & CO." 





13, 


1872 


{ ys ACCOUNT of the DISSOLUTION of 
the COPARTNERSHIP heretofore existine 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


rn a 
560 567 Broadway, 

Inform the: and the public that they are 

closing out stock with as little delay as 

an inducement for all 


ang 
friends 
their entire 
that will be 


possibie, at prices 

to purch ise from them. They have also a very large 
stock of unsct stone-—diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
cameos, etc.—which they will set, to order, at unusu- 
ally low rates. The Silver manufactory will be con- 
tinuel ior a short time, to enable them to meet any 


that line. tf-o 


Pee, LLER'S 


Bescon ¥ER Oe 


SE oe 





"Or! ATE YEARS IT HAS BECOME 
almost impossible to get any Cod Liver Oil 
that patients can digest, owing to the objectionable 
mode of procuring and preparing the livers. * * 
MOLLER, of ¢ hristiat 1a, Norway, prepares an oil which 
is perfectly pure, an lin every respect all that can be 
wished.”’—Dr. r. 1. Sayre, before Academy of Medi- 
cine. (See Medical Record, December, 1869, p. 447. 


CUNDURAN GO. 
Price Reduced! 


Being assured of an ample 





supply of the Cundurango 
Bark, hereafter the price of 
BLISS, J & CO.’S 
FLUID EXTRACT is re- 
duced to $3 per bottle, 
This wonderiah remedy 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Ulcers, Salt 
Rheum, Syphilitic and all 
(hronic Blood Diseases. 
ne is + "Bes st Blood Purifier known. Ba Send for 


Office, No. 60 Cedar Street, New York. 


a circular. 
o 


SILVER-PLATED, PORCELAIN-LINED 


-Pitchers 





Ice 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


AND 


THE BEST ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


IN. VY. [862-63 0 


INSURE 


AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


TRAVELERS = 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


" Asphalte Rooting HK wy 


nion Square, 








CASH ASSETS, 
$1,919,891. 


Of HARTFORD, Ct. 
tfo 





WELL-TESTED ARTICLE of GOOD 
we thickness and durability, suitable for steep or 
fiat roofs ; can be applied by an Ordinary mechanic or 
handy laborer. Send for circular and samples to 
FE. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane and 9 L iberty Stre et, 


role) 4 shal S 
1€. YEAST, &¢ 
“POWDER * 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


O BE GIVEN AWAY.—500 valuable 
house-lots, to the first applicants ; no restric- 
tions, Object, to encourage immigration. For full 
particulars, address NEBRASKA LAND COMPANY, 
Omaha, Nebraska, °o 


: AGENTS WANTED. 











UST OUT.—Large UNITED STATES 


Map, with immense WORLD Map on reverse 


side. Large sales! Larqge projits! The best Maps 
out. HAASIS & LUBREC HT, 
EMPIRE Map & CHART ESTABLISHMENT, 
0 107 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


WARDS, 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. . 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 





Printed Directions for Self-Measurement Vist of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12.50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can te 
paid to Express Company on receipt of goods. 


S. W. H. WARD, 
S62 Broadway, cor. Union 
ALSO 
10 O87 Broadway, N 


Square ; 


cw York, 








